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KATHERINE MANSFIELD: 
THE CRITICAL TREND 


JACK GARLINGTON 


In this paper I wish to examine 
the critical evaluations of the work 
of Katherine Mansfield, and to con- 
sider this body of criticism as a 
gauge of the critical temper of our 
time. To do so, it will first be 
necessary to give a brief resumé of 
Katherine Mansfield’s achievement. 

Her work may be divided into 
two chief classes, the short stories 
on the one hand, and what might 
be called the “scattered writings’— 
the Journal, the Scrapbook, the let- 
ters and the criticism—on the other. 
The scattered writings, the non-fic- 
tion prose, have as their chief ap- 
peal the record of an intelligent, 
sensitive mind faced with various 
problems that confront the intellec- 
tual in our day. They are, then, 
especially attractive to two types 
of readers: those who are interested 
in the problems of art and the con- 
temporary scene, and those who 
are attracted to the personal legend 
of Katherine Mansfield’s tragic life. 

The short stories, the core of 
Katherine Mansfield’s writings, fall 
roughly into two categories. There 
is a large group of stories that are 





satirically turned, that are frequent- 
ly flippant or caustic in treatment, 
and that deal with a rather re- 
stricted group of themes, usually a 
portrayal (and a hostile one) of 
bourgeois home life. 

The second group is directed not 
at satirical dissection, but at the 
eliciting of some more sympathetic 
emotion—pathos, nostalgia, or the 
tragic sense of life. In this group 
the characters are usually dealt with 
sympathetically, and while the 
themes are still restricted in num- 
ber, they are less often limited to 
social criticism: this group of stories 
deals often with the juxtaposition 
of life and death, the sense of mu- 
tability, or the omnipresence of 
evil. Throughout her life Kath- 
erine Mansfield wrote stories that 
fit into either group, but on the 
whole, the former group comprises 
her early work, the latter group her 
last stories. 

One further subdivision is neces- 
sary. Within the later stories there 
is a group which, while not neces- 
sarily dealt with in the offensively 
satiric manner of the early stories, 








is related to them in that the chief 
burden of the story is a bitter or de- 
spairing comment on mankind. 
Contrasting with this group is the 
larger part of the children’s stories, 
which usually deal more lovingly 
with their theme. 

A brief discussion of some of 
the better-known stories will illus- 
trate the differences I have dis- 
cussed. “The Child - Who - Was - 
Tired” is an early story, bitterly 
critical of bourgeois domestic life; 
it is derivative—being at best an 
adaptation of one of Chekhov's 
stories and at worst a plagiarism of 
it—and the story closes on a note of 
despair. Similar to it, though writ- 
ten within a year of Katherine 
Mansfield’s death, is “The Fly.” 
This story, however, pays no atten- 
tion to bourgeois domestic life, 
though it does portray the Boss un- 
flatteringly. The burden of the 
story is the cruelty of life; the side- 
issue is the Boss’s factitious desire 
to summon up grief for his dead 
son. 

We may oppose to such stories 
some whose treatment is more mel- 
low. Some of the most famous child- 
ren’s stories, “Prelude,” and “At the 
Bay,” utilize the Victorian home— 
the same scene Katherine Mansfield 
pilloried in the satirical stories— 
but deal with it sympathetically. 
The characters may find themselves 
overshadowed by bitter or by tragic 
situations, but they are dealt with 
compassionately, and the overall 
tone is one of nostalgia, pity, and 
love. Even in those like “The 
Doll’s House” or “The Daughters 
of the Late Colonel,” which contain 
an essentially bitter commentary, 

the tone of compassion robs the 
story of the sting apparent in its 
earlier counterparts. With these 
general divisions in mind, we may 
go on to an examination of the 
change, within the last few years, 


in the critical attitude toward Kath- 
erine Mansfield. 

Katherine Mansfield was not 
widely recognized until the last two 
years of her life; but with the es- 
tablishment of her fame in the years 
1921-2, and for some sixteen years 
thereafter, her work was highly 
praised. There were dissenting 
voices—I shall mention some later— 
but the usual tone of the criticism 
was laudatory. Conrad Aiken com- 
pared her with Chekhov (Conrad 
Aiken, “The Short Story as Poetry,” 
The Freeman, Ill, May 11, 1921, p. 
210) ; an anonymous critic in The 
English Review compared her with 
Maupassant (vol. XXXIV, June 
1922, p. 602); Louis Gillet com- 
pared her with an even more start- 
ling companion: 


[Elle] était le plus beau présent 
que |’ “Empire”, depuis Rudyard 
Kipling, eit fait 4 la littérature 
anglaise. 


(Louis Gillet, “Katherine Mans- 
field,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
XXIV, 73 période, Dec. 15, 1924, 
p- 931.) Edith Sitwell found Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s stories “exquisite, 
flawless, narrow, sweet, poignant,” 
(Edith Sitwell, “Three Women 
Writers,” Vogue [London], Octo- 
ber, 1924, p. 83; quoted from 
Sylvia Berkman, Katherine Mans- 
field: A Critical Study, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951, p. 4), 
and then, presumably, ran out of 
adjectives. 

Wagenknecht said she was a wri- 
ter who “understood as the poets 
do and who thirsted after righteous- 
ness with the saints” (Edward Wag- 
enknecht, “Katherine Mansfield,” 
The English Journal, XVII, April, 
1928, pp. 281-2). Louis Cazamian 
said that her letters ‘‘attract more 
readers than those of Lawrence, and 
deserve more” (Louis Cazamian, 
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“D. H. Lawrence and Katherine 
Mansfield as Letter-Writers,” The 
University of Toronto Quarterly, 
III, April, 1934, p. 307). And, he 
says, “her few volumes outweigh 
in quality his many books, diverse, 
powerful, vital, chaotic as they are. 
He had in him many elements of 
greatness; but on a more limited 
scale, she was great, in her pure de- 
votion to a high ideal, which she at- 
tained.” (Cazamian, p. 307). 

During the period of the 1920's 
and the early thirties, not all critics, 
of course, were so ecstatic. The Sat- 
urday Review found “The Daugh- 
ters of the Late Colonel” a “dismal 
transcript of inefficiency” (The Sat- 
urday Review, CXXXI, May 7, 
1921, p. 385), and Conrad Aiken, 
though an admirer of Katherine 
Mansfield, recognized “the small- 
ness and repetitiveness of Miss 
Mansfield’s art” (Conrad Aiken, 
“The Short Story as Confession,” 
The Nation and the Athenaeum, 
XXIII, July 14, 1923, p. 490). Al 
dous Huxley maintained that “how- 
ever thrilling at a first reading, her 
stories do not wear” (Aldous Hux- 
ley, “The Traveller’s-Eye View,” 
The Nation and the Athenaeum, 
XXXVI, May 16, 1925, p. 204). 
In 1934, T. S. Eliot, while praising 
the story “Bliss,” used it, along with 
various works of Joyce and Law- 
rence, as an example of the amoral 
in 20th-century literature. Of the 
story he said that 


the moral implication is negligible . . 
We are given neither comment nor sug- 
gestion of any moral issue of good and 
evil, and within the setting this is 
quite right. The story is limited to this 
sudden change of feeling; and the 
moral and social ramifications are out- 
side of the terms of reference. (T. S. 
Eliot, After Strange Gods, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934, 
p. 38.) 
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He praised the story, but considered 
it in its relation to a society reach- 
ing “after strange gods;” to para- 
phrase one of his own lines, we may 
assume, I suppose, that Katherine 
Mansfield wrote the right story but 
for the wrong reasons. 

During this period there was an- 
other strain of criticism, concurrent 
with the exclusively literary: a body 
of criticism strongly influenced by 
the facts or the legend of Kather- 
ine Mansfield’s life, and we may 
consider this briefly before going on 
to the Great Frost that descended 
on her work about the year 1936. 
The configuration of her life—the 
beautiful daughter of a wealthy co- 
lonial, racing with death for the 
perfection of her stories and then 
dying of the classical disease tuber- 
culosis—was too archetypal to es- 
cape gloss. There is no need, here, 
to give details of the legend; I will 
merely quote one statement to il- 
lustrate the attitude. gage 
said Jacques Bompard in 1933, “es 
ce par sa vie qu'elle nous see 
le plus. La jeune fille nous attire 
plus encore que l’ecrivain, ou plu- 
tét, ce que nous aimons, dans les 
histoires qu’elle nous conta, c’est 
l’expression d’elle-méme.” (Jacques 
Bompard, “Sur une Jeune Femme 
Morte: Katherine Mansfield,” La 
Grande Revue, CXL, February, 
1933, pp. 540-1.) 

The French were also interested 
in her as the seeker of religious 
faith. Louis Gillet, for example, 
considered her from the point of 
her agnosticism and, after a descrip- 
tion of her having made “her peace 
w'th sorrow,” asks if “en cet instant- 
lA, n’est-elle pas tout prés du coeur 
du christianisme, plus prés que 
beaucoup d’autres qui n’ont iamais 
douté?” (Louis Gillet, “Les Lettres 
de Katherine Mansfield,” Revue 
des Deux Mondes, LI, 7e période, 
May I, 1929, p. 224.) This interest 








in Katherine Mansfield as a relig- 
ious searcher transcended the criti- 
cal alienation which I shall discuss 
below. One of the most exotic state- 
ments of this sort is that of André 
Blanchet. “Elle parle sans cesse de 
*fuir le monde’,” he says. “Cette ex- 
pression prend chez elle un sens 
trés voisin de celui qu’il a dans 
l’Evangile.” Again: “elle a fait les 
premiers pas dans la voie qu’in- 
dique le Christ: reconnaitre le mal 
et se désolidariser d’avec lui.” (Both 
the above quotations from André 
Blanchet, “Le Secret de Katherine 
Mansfield,” Etudes: Revue catho- 
lique d’intéret général, CCXLI, No- 
vember 20, 1939, pp. 422-3.) He 
continues: 


Le passé, le présent et l'avenir lui sont 
donc également inhabitables. Mais elle 
ne perdra jamais courage . . . Sans foi, 
sans amis qui la puissent aider, perdue 
entre ciel et terre, mais armée d’une 
ardente obstination, elle s’aventurera 
désormais toute seule 4 la recherche de 
son paradis perdu. (Blanchet, p. 427.) 


And at the moment when she most 
clearly realized her desolation, she 
went not to a church but to the 
Gurdjieff Institute. “Pauvre cri 
maladroit vers Dieu!” M. Blanchet 
intones. “Appel confus 4 une Eg- 
lise!” (p. 529) And he ends most 
lyrically: 


Chére Katie, rassurez-vous: votre se- 
cret n’est pas trahi. Comment aurais- 
je osé le claironner brutalement, lui 
qui se murmure 4 l’oreille comme un 
chant, qui s’insinue au coeur comme 
un son de flite? Catholique, je me 
suis gardé de vous annexer au catho- 
licisme; mais je vous ai fait parler vous- 
méme le plus possible, sachant qu’entre 
elles, 4 certain accent de voix, les Ames 
de bonne volonté se reconnaissent. (p. 
529.) 


To return to the criticism that is 
less concerned with biography, we 
find, as I have mentioned before, 
that we may take the year 1936 as 
the end of a period. Like all choices, 
this is to a certain degree arbitrary 
—highly laudatory criticism was 
produced throughout the subse- 
quent years—but the day was near 
when a new generation of readers 
would find the stories less attrac- 
tive. 

The year 1936 produced one of 
the bitterest personal attacks ever 
written about Katherine Mansfield. 
Beatrice Hastings, one of Orage’s 
assistants in the early years of The 
New Age, and one of Katherine 
Mansfield’s friends during the 
troubled early years in London, 
wielded the hatchet toward a large 
set of literati in a book called The 
Old “New Age”: Orage—and Oth- 
ers... Miss Hastings calls Katherine 
Mansfield a “fiendish . . . polecat,” 
and says that she “’twittered’ her 
way out of a world she had fouled 
wherever she went.”* The entire at- 
tack is too personal and too vitup- 
erative to be taken seriously, but 
more reputable critics were soon to 
change tone also. 

Katherine Anne Porter, in a 1937 
review of the Short Stories, is still 
laudatory, but we find a new em- 
phasis. She gives Katherine Mans- 
field high praise; but in her recom- 
mendations to the reader one 
catches a new tune: 


Mistakenly she fought in herself those 
very elements that combined to form 
her virtue: a certain grim, quiet ruth- 
lessness of judgment, an unsparing and 
sometimes cruel eye, a natural mali- 
cious wit, an intelligent humor; and 
behind all she had a burning, indig- 
nant heart that was capable of great 
compassion. Read “The Woman at the 
Store,” or “A Birthday,” and “The 
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Child-Who-Was-Tired,” one of the 
most terrible of stories; then read ‘““The 
Fly,” and then read “Millie,” or “The 
Life of Ma Parker.” (Katherine Anne 
Porter, “The Art of Katherine Mans- 
field,” The Nation, New York, CXLV, 
October 23, 1937, p. 436.) 


This is not to be a paper directed 
at debunking the critics; it is di- 
rected at stating and analyzing a 
certain change in critical tone, and 
at times the weakness of certain 
criticism must be pointed out. Now 
Miss Porter speaks elsewhere of the 
New Zealand stories as being Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s greatest achieve- 
ment; but the passage above reveals 
some attitudes toward minor works 
that, somewhat new at the time, 
were to grow in critical notice. The 
very elements that Miss Porter lists 
as the ones Katherine Mansfield 
“mistakenly” fought against are 
those that sum up the early stories. 
And—though it is true Miss Porter 
directs the reader to these stories to 
illustrate a point—she does direct 
the reader to the very stories Kath- 
erine Mansfield herself, and most 
critics since her time, had consid- 
ered inferior. When we look at this 
list of recommended stories, we 
note a certain unanimity. Of the 
six stories, four are early and two 
are late—but all six are taken from 
the bitter, cynical side of Katherine 
Mansfield’s writing. They are all, 
particularly the four early stories, 
close to the naturalistic school, and 
these four are without doubt in- 
ferior in quality to Katherine Mans- 
field’s best work. 

Until the late thirties it had 
usually been the New Zealand sto- 
ries, together with a few outsiders 
like “Bliss” or “The Daughters of 
the Late Colonel,” that were ad- 
mired; but we find in this article— 
despite Miss Porter’s avowed ad- 
miration of the New Zealand sto- 
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ries—a tendency to praise Katherine 
Mansfield for the more vinegarish 
qualities of satiric insight or cyni- 
cism of outlook. And within the 
next fifteen years we will find this 
pattern growing more apparent. 
Within that period those writers 
who admire Katherine Mansfield’s 
work will more often quote “The 
Fly” or “A Married Man’s Story” 
than they have previously; there 
will be a predilection to the dys- 
peptic group—to those stories whose 
tone is naturalistic, cynical, often 
bitter: to any story against which 
the damning charge of sentimental- 
ity cannot be made. And this often 
involves going back to some of the 
earlier stories which, while adroit 
and effective in a minor fashion, 
lack the compassion of her best 
work. We will find “Millie,” “The 
Woman at the Store,” and “The 
Child-Who-Was-Tired” praised, 
partially as a reaction against the 
best-known stories, partially—this I 
will state as an hypothesis—because 
these stories are more in keeping 
with the dismal temper of the time 
than are the others. 

Kay Boyle, reviewing the same 
book in the same year, shows the 
change in tone more plainly. “In 
this late day of sterner issues and of 
a tougher literary appetite,” she 
says, “the work of Katherine Mans- 
field must be considered.” And, 
turning over the pages, she finds 
little that is worthy of considera- 
tion. 


These pages, delicately, tenderly and 
carefully composed, are animated by 
situations so futile that it is difficult 
to believe they were ever, not of im- 
portance but of interest even; stories 
terminating compactly on infinitesimal 
disappointments or with ladylike sur- 
prises, sketches of county types or 
foreign types of landscapes not so very 
different in technique from the sym- 








pathetic aquarelles that English ladies 
on the Continent sit down and do. 
There are blue skies with soft puffs of 
cloud in them, quaint houses, shim- 
mering seas in pastel colors, French- 
men invariably with big mustaches; 
dolls’ tea sets, incredibly cute children, 
pretty names, such as Pearl Button, 
pretty places, and not enough, for what 
the intent must have been, hot love 
and comprehension for the persecuted 
young or old, or satire bitter enough 
for those she would condemn. (Kay 
Boyle, “Katherine Mansfield: A Re- 
consideration,” The New Republic, 
XCII, October 20, 1937, p. 309.) 


This judgment is so warped that, 
for kindness’ sake, I will make no 
comment on its quality. But it is 
the reasons that are interesting as 
evidence of the new attitude. One 
finds two chief reasons for an ob- 
jection to the stories; first, the sen- 
timentality—the “sympathetic aqua- 
relles,” the “incredibly cute child- 
ren” and the like—and second, the 
failure of the stories as social com- 
mentary. To Miss Boyle the stories 
are futile on a sociological basis; 
she apparently dismisses most of the 
issues as insignificant, and it is true 
that little of Katherine Mansfield’s 
work has a sociological basis. In 
the stories the people are concerned 
with their own psyche and fate; they 
are not concerned with jobs, pov- 
erty (even though they may be 
poor), or outer persecution. Like 
the daughters of the late colonel, or 
like Our Else, they may be perse- 
cuted, but part of the persecution, 
in the case of the daughters, lies in 
their own characters; and in either 
story the emphasis is on the eternal 
weakness or evil in human nature, 
and no sociological or economic 
answer is hinted at. 

A saner judgment appeared the 
following year in Dorothy Hoare’s 
Some Studies in the Modern Novel. 


She calls Katherine Mansfield a 
“story-teller of the first rank,” 
though she regards her as “a writer 
of promise rather than fulfillment.” 
And in the traditional manner, she 
calls ‘““The Doll’s House,” “Pre- 
lude,” and “At the Bay” the tales 
“which represent her genius best.” 
(Dorothy M. Hoars, Some Studies 
in the Modern Novel, London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1938, p. 148.) 
But in looking over Miss Hoare’s 
account, one finds a certain tone 
similar to the new approach. One 
runs across names _ infrequently 
found in earlier Katherine Mans- 
field criticism: “The Cook’s Story,” 
from the Journal, “A Married 
Man’s Story,” the sketch called 
“The Samuel Josephs,” which was 
originally a part of “The Aloe,” but 
was cut out when Katherine Mans- 
field made “The Aloe” into “Pre- 
lude.” The pattern is growing fa- 
miliar: all three of these stories are 
incomplete, rather naturalistic, oft- 
en unpleasant. Like Miss Boyle 
and Miss Porter, Miss Hoare gives 
greater emphasis to a minor side 
of Katherine Mansfield’s work than 
earlier critics were wont. 

Hostile criticism continued to ap- 
pear, as for instance in the gen- 
erally antipathetic review by Louis 
Kronenberger in 1940 (Louis Kron- 
enberger, “Katherine Mansfield,” 
The Nation, CL, February 10, 1940, 
p. 218); but more important, criti- 
cism tended to die out. Miss Berk- 
man’s critical bibliography, which, 
while not complete, is the best to 
date, lists no entries for 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, 1947, or 1948. The 
hiatus in the list is represented by 
five articles or books in 1946. two 
of them reviews of the Collected 
Stories, and three works which are 
primarily biographical. This war- 
time silence in England and Amer- 
ica was partially offset by Katherine 
Mansfield’s homeland, though there 
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most of the entries were biographi- 
cal, and few went very deeply into 
critical comment. 

As for the two reviews men- 
tioned, both deliver stern judg- 
ments. —The anoymous reviewer in 
the Times Literary Supplement for 
March 2, 1946, notes, like Miss 
Boyle, that the age has changed: 


The performance of every artist, if it 
is to survive, must stand the test of ex- 
posure to a world different from that 
in which he lived ... (vol. XLVI, p. 
102.) 


And while he grants that “ ‘Pre- 
lude,’ ‘At the Bay,’ “The Garden 
Party’ and “The Doll’s House,’ to- 
day no less than when they first 
appeared, present an immediacy of 
artistic achievement that she never 
surpassed,” the review is, on the 
whole, rather negative. The New 
Zealand stories, he says, are the 
least open to Katherine Mansfield’s 
own charge of triviality; he calls 
them “fleeting registrations. . 
One is presented, rather, with care- 
— chosen spectacles of life in the 
Mesna 

The other article, a review by 
V. S. Pritchett, is similar. “A small 
talent, puritanical and restrictive,” 
he says of Katherine Mansfield, and 
he comments on the “‘scatchy and 
cynical Nihilism” in her mind, and 
her attempts to escape it. Speaking 
of “the ascetic notion of freeing her- 
self from ‘Self,’” he says that “one 
must regret that the fashion of her 
period and her own circumstances 
led Katherine Mansfield to torture 
herself with an introspection that 
was bound to be sterile.” (V. S. 
Pritchett, Review of Collected 
Stories, The New Statesman and 
a n.s XXXI February 2, 1946, 
p. 87.) 

Like the Times reviewer, Mr. 
Pritchett considers the stories root- 
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less. In “At the Bay” the people 
“drop out of the sky and fill the 
little canvas.” And like some of 
the other reviewers of the period he 
chooses some of the more astringent 
stories to rank with the best; he 
lists “Prelude,” “At the Bay,” ““The 
Daughters of the Late Colonel,” 
“The Woman at the Store,” “Pic- 
tures,” “The Garden-Party,” and 
“The Little Governess” in this 
class. 

He takes cognizance, of course, 
of her position in the historical 
development of the short story: 


Katherine Mansfield liquefied the short 
story. She destroyed many of its formal 
conventions. She cut out the introduc- 
tions, the ways and means which are 
simply barriers. She cut across country, 
following a line which must have 
seemed erratic to her early readers, 
but which is really the direct line. 


We have not drawn the most useful 
conclusion from her work, he says: 


Her sensibility, her waywardness were 
not transferable; but her economy, the 
boldness of her comic gift, her speed, 
her dramatic changes of the point of 
interest, her power to dissolve and re- 
assemble character and situation by a 
few lines, or to excite by an image are 
things that might have been studied 
more closely. Twenty years after her 
death it is too soon to define her place, 
for the sound of our early reading of 
her work still bewilders and dulls our 
ear; I fancy her tone will recover some 
of its early hardness and integrity as 
time goes one, and I am sure that she 
is one of those key writers who in their 
generation mark a new point of de- 
parture. 


But one notes, in this passage, a 
tendency to mark Katherine Mans- 
field out more for her historical im- 








portance than for her intrinsic 
merit. 

Two years after Mr. Pritchett’s 
article there appeared one of the 
most withering appraisals yet given 
of the work of Katherine Mansfield, 
a review (in 1948) of a luxury edi- 
tion of The Garden Party. Sean 
O’Faolin, the reviewer, begins his 
article thus: 


“Oh dear!” I kept saying to myself as 
I read (or rather, after twenty-five 
years re-read) these stories of Kath- 
erine Mansfield. “Oh, dear! Why did 
I go back to them?” For they were a 
great joy when we first read them, and 
they had been a lovely memory ever 
since, and on the re-reading both the 
joy and the memories have sadly wilt- 
ed. . . . What has happened, or were 
they never as good as we thought them? 
One hesitates to say that times have 
changed, for times might change again; 
yet things have, I think, happened 
since the decade during which the bulk 
of these stories were written . .. to 
cause a noticeable “dating.” (Sean 
O’Faolain, “Katherine Mansfield,” The 
New Statesman and Nation, n.s. XXXV 
January 17, 1948, p. 54.) 


Mr. O’Faolain “would not say that 
she ever wrote with imagination or 
remembered with passion,” and he 
feels that 


she wrote too easily, too lengthily, too 
self-indulgently, happy to recollect, not 
critically measuring what she had to 
give, either unwilling or unable to 
win intensity by compression. (p. 55) 


“Her memories,” he says, “were so 
happy it seemed to her sufficient to 
speak of them. .. .” 

Mr. O’Faolain’s article has been 
attacked by Keith Sinclair, an as- 
tute New Zealand critic, as “fatu- 
ous”; however that may be, there 
is one thing especially noticeable 


in the criticism. Mr. O’Faolain ob- 
jects to her lacck of compression. 
Like the charge of sentimentality, 
this charge would have amazed the 
readers of Katherine Mansfield who 
found her work in the early ‘20s; 
for then the stories were often bit- 
terly cruel, rather than sentimental, 
and, far from being diffuse, were 
compressed to the point of incom- 
prehensibility. But one can, I 
think, see Mr. O’Faolain’s point 
even if he does not agree. Kath- 
erine Mansfield wrote at her own 
pace; in the children’s stories the 
pace is often easy. It is a pace far 
different from the clipped, sym- 
bolic, often elliptical short stories 
of many writers of Mr. O’Faolain’s 
generation. 

Sinclair, in the article mentioned 
above, gives a_ generally good 
criticism of Katherine Mansfield, 
though there may be disputable 
points. Among the latter he says 
that there may be evidence of 


a sentimentality which lay behind 
Katherine Mansfield’s works, perhaps 
vitiating it. There is indeed at times 
a pettiness, a lack of any deeper under- 
standing of mankind than that of a 
petulant, spoiled schoolgirl, which it 
is difficult to imagine sustaining novels, 
or even a long life of literary activity. 
(Keith Sinclair, “Men, Women and 
Mansfield,” Landfall, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 136.) 


Katherine Mansfield’s stories 
have, however, continued to be pub- 
lished. From her first rise to prom- 
inence in the early twenties she was 
represented in almost every anthol- 
ogy of the short story, and she has 
continued to be anthologized up 
to our own time, though, lately, 
with more frequent exceptions. 
Some of the notable exceptions are: 
Mark Schorer’s The Story: A Crit- 
ical Anthology (1950) ; The House 
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of Fiction, edited in 1950 by Allen 
Tate and Caroline Gordon; and 
the 7th edition of Leonard Dean’s 
The College Omnibus, edited in 
1951 (the 8th edition, issued in 
1955, has resored Katherine Mans- 
field, though the story is, signifi- 
cantly enough, “A Dull Pickle’). 
Nor, always, has Katherine Mans- 
field held her position in literary 
histories; one may compare Ernest 
Baker’s full treatment, in volume 
X of The History of the English 
Novel, published in 1939, with the 
Baugh, Sherburn, Malone, Brooke 
and Chew Literary History of Eng- 
land (1948). The latter relegates 
her to a footnote, though dealing 
with a number of less important 
figures in the text itself. 


The selections mentioned are by 
no means the total of Katherine 
Mansfield criticism, but they are 
enough to give the general outlines 
of the critical change that occurred 
during the period. Nor have I 
chosen this particular writer in an 
effort to restore her somewhat worn 
literary reputation (though I 
would be glad to see that restora- 
tion, too). I am using Katherine 
Mansfield as an example; for I am 
certain one could, by studying a 
wider variety of the criticism of the 
late thirties and the forties, find 
the same critical trends bearing on 
other writers. 

What are these trends, as they 
are apparent in the examples used? 
First, one notes the extreme re- 
action against “sentimentality.” 
Often, as in the case of Mr. O’Fao- 
lain, the critic makes no attempt 
to distinguish true sentiment from 
false; one merely suspects that the 
happier sentiments are false. Some 
critics, like Miss Boyle, seem to con- 
sider the “tougher literary appe- 
tite” of “this day of sterner issues” 
as somehow a desideratum; there is 
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no questioning of her contemp- 
oraries’ tastes, no awareness of the 
fact that the hard-boiled approach 
may be as limited and stylized as 
the over-sentimental. Tied in with 
this complaint is the general tend- 
ency, even among critics favorable 
to Katherine Mansfield, to draw the 
reader’s interest away into the bit- 
ter stories; I have pointed out how 
“The Woman at the Store” and 
“The Child-Who-Was- Tired” come 
more frequently, in the later criti- 
cism, into the recommendations. 
These critics were, of course, writ- 
ing in a period of fascism, totalitar- 
ianism, and total war, and, particu- 
larly for a critic who is socially or 
politically minded, the era could 
hardly have drawn out the happier 
themes. But in the interest of prop- 
er balance, one must insist that the 
sunnier virtues have their place. 
Another apparent point—a codi- 
cil of the one I have just discussed— 
is the dismissal of Katherine Mans- 
field for her failure as a “sociologi- 
cal” writer. Miss Boyle’s complaint 
that there is not enough “hot love 
and comprehension for the perse- 
cuted young or old, or satire bitter 
enough for those she would con- 
demn” surely relates to this, as, 
probably, does the Times reviewer’s 
feeling that the stories lack a “third 
dimension.” Also one notes the at- 
tempt, often made by favorable crit- 
ics, to direct the reader’s attention 
toward those stories that might con- 
ceivably have a sociological interest. 
The Russian influence on our lit- 
erature, and the Russian connection 
with the sociological strains in our 
literature, possibly account for the 
critical admiration of things like 
“The Child-Who-Was-Tired,” as 
well as such naturalistic stories as 
“The Woman at the Store,” “Ole 
Underwood,” and even “Pictures,” 
since of the last three stories one 
deals with a murderess, one with a 








lunatic, and one with an actress 
who is an incipient prostitute—all 
popular figures in the literature of 
the thirties. 

Again, this complaint is to a cer- 
tain extent excusable; to one faced 
with Hitler, Mussolini, Dachau, 
and Hiroshima, the gentle goings- 
on of an end-of-the-century New 
Zealand banker’s home may seem 
pallid. But here too one must 
recognize that in my Father’s house 
are many mansions—in literature as 
in religion. 

As a reaction against these two 
charges, the development of Kath- 
erine Mansfield as a religious seek- 
er is natural. Part of the emphasis 
may be attributed to simple causes, 
such as the spotty publication of 
the books in which this side of her 
nature is given. But one sees—par- 
ticularly among the French—a gen- 
eral slighting of interest in the 
stories in favor of an emphasis on 
her religious seeking. It was criti- 
cally fashionable during the thirties 
and forties to be seeking for a faith 

(witness Eliot, Greene, Waugh, and 
others) though it was not always 
fashionable to have found it. And 
one wonders if, in the attempt to 
recognize Katherine Mansfield’s im- 
portance, some of her critics did 
not retreat to the more impreg- 
nable ground of religious research, 
and away from the increasingly less 
fashionable area of the stories. 
One may test this critical predis- 
position against the literature of 
the age and find, as might be ex- 
pected, that many of the qualities 
that were absent or negligible in 
Katherine Mansfield’s writings are 
those that received great elabora- 
tion, especially in the literature 
that appealed primarily to the ad- 
vanced taste. Themes of social com- 
mentary, and themes of political 
or philosophical pessimism, are 
common; one has only to pick up 
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any of the little magazines from 
1935 to our own time to find short 
stories fleeing any taint of “senti- 
mentality,” usually fleeing any por- 
trayal of child life except as a re- 
flection of innocence betrayed or 
boxed in. Technically the stories, 
like the poetry of the time, are con- 
cise, terse, often elliptical. As ‘‘sen- 
timentality” is the béte noire of 
tone, so “‘diffuseness”’ is that of tech- 
nique. Also, the writers of the time 
tended to regard life not as showing 
a “beauty in its inevitability’—as 
did Katherine Mansfield. Through- 
out her work one senses her recog- 
nition of life as hiding sadness un- 
der its beauty; whereas to the pace- 
setting writers and critics of the 
late 30s and 40s life had little 
beauty, and the sadness was often 
deepened into horror. 

I suppose the most obvious rea- 
sons for the change of emphasis, 
then, is the darkening political 
scene. The climate of opinion, em- 
phasizing in various manners so- 
cial commentary, Marxist criticism, 
a materialistic philosophy, a sense 
of doom—most of these inimical 
in tone to Katherine Mansfield’s 
writings—spread over much of the 
literature of the time, and is ap- 
parent in the criticism. For critics, 
like writers, are susceptible to fads; 
and as with most fads, their fad- 
dishness is not necessarily observ- 
able at the time. I am not denying 
that the literature of the time pro- 
duced works of significance in line 
with social commentary, Marxist 
criticism, a materialistic philoso- 
phy (or a reaction against it) or a 
sense of doom—I do feel that our 
appreciation of literature, whether 
it be Katherine Mansfield’s or any- 
body else’s, may be hampered by 
critical fads, and that, to restore 
the equilibrium, it is necessary that 
these fads be recognized for what 
they are. 
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This is, of course, to recognize 
that they may change. Cazamian, 
writing of the letters, said that 
Katherine Mansfield’s “will seem 
fresher when the restlessness of our 
time has worked itself out and vio- 
lence is no more the hall-mark of 
spiritual truth.” (Louis Cazamian, 
“D. H. Lawrence and Katherine 
Mansfield as Letter-Writers,” quot- 
ed above; p. 287.) 
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For Katherine Mansfield’s stor- 
ies, for literature in general, and 
for the life of our time, one can 
only hope so. 


University of Utah 





‘Beatrice Hastings, The Old “New 
Age”: Orage—and Others, London, 
Blue Moon Press, 1936, p. 28. 








TIME AND REALITY 
IN KAFKA’S THE TRIAL 
AND THE CASTLE 


MARGARET CHURCH 


Kafka once wrote in an aphor- 
ism that one of his most import- 
ant wishes was “to attain a view 
of life in which life, while still re- 
taining its natural full-bodied rise 
and fall, would simultaneously be 
recognized no less clearly as a noth- 
ing, a dream, a dim hovering.”* 
This remark describes with some 
accuracy the style and mood of his 
two central works The Trial and 
The Castle and shows that it was 
Kafka’s aim to employ in his fic- 
tion the idea that time and space 
are illusory. 

The dreamlike quality of time 
values and the assumption of an 
interior time recognized alone by 
the officials and K. appear through- 
out The Trial. In a passage deleted 
from the first chapter, Kafka had 
written that the riskiest moment 
of the day is the moment when 
one awakes. “Man ist doch im 
Schlaf und im Traum wenigstens 
scheinbar in einem von Wachen 
wesentlich verschiedenen Zustand 
gewesen.”? Because K. this morning 
has found his world different from 
the way it was the evening before, 
we understand that part of the 
dream world has intruded into his 
everyday world. The opening of 
“The Metamorphosis” may _ be 
compared with that of The Trial 
where Kafka writes that it takes 
great vigilance to see things in 


the same place that they were ir 
the evening before. 

On his first Sunday in court, K. 
hurries to arrive at nine o’clock 
“although he had not even been 
required to appear at any specified 
time.”* Despite the fact that he is 
late he walks more slowly as he 
approaches the house of the exam- 
iners, as if now he had abundant 
time. If anything, Kafka is more 
adept at creating the dream than 
the “full-bodied rise and fall’ of 
life. When K. leaves the examin- 
ing room, the magistrate myster- 
iously gets to the door before him 
as in a dream people appear at 
the beck and call of our fears and 
wishes. 

In the unfinished chapter “Das 
Haus” we find the curious juxta- 
position of dream upon dream. As 
K. lies down on the couch in his 
office, his thoughts hover between 
dream and reality, only here reali- 
ty is that of K.’s waking life which 
is often like a dream to the reader. 
Thus Kafka makes us aware of 
various levels of reality—the dream 
within the dream. K’s first dream 
represents his alienated situation 
as he views Frau Grubach’s board- 
ers, many unknown to him, for he 
had for some time not bothered 
himself about concerns of the 
house. Then as he turns from the 
group and hurries into the law 
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court, corridors and rooms become 
familiar ‘‘als waren sie seine Woh- 
nung seit jeher.”* As K. becomes 
more deeply implicated in the 
court, the details of living lose 
for him their significance, the 
dream becomes more like the inner 
dream. 

In connection with the dream it 
should be noted that K. is often 
“in the dark.” Heavy curtains 
hang over the windows in the ad- 
vocate’s bedroom; in the cathedral 
K. by mistake extinguishes his lamp 
and “Er blieb stehen, es war ganz 
dunkel, er wusste gar nicht, an 
welcher Stille der Kirche er sich 
befand.’”* In this dream world one 
loses one’s bearings; and since K. 
is lost inwardly, his physical rela- 
tion to objects and places is an 
uncertain one, too. 

When the student enters the ex- 
aming room where K. stands alone 
with the woman who occupies the 
apartment outside, K. experiences 
his first meeting with a representa- 
tive of the official group on human 
terms as a rival.® This meeting 
implies the recognition that the 
trial is on a different level from 
“the full-bodied rise and_ fall.” 
Neverthelss, it is interesting to 
note that the meeting takes place 
in the same examining room where 
K. had had his first hearing. Kafka 
thus creates a link between the 
two worlds (inner and outer); a 
link which gives artistic unity to 
the passage. 

A scene in the lumber room’ in 
the bank leads to further insights 
into the time experience in The 
Trial. When K. returns to the 
lumber room on the second eve- 
ning, he finds everything exactly 
as he had left it the night before. 
The whipper is still standing in 
the same position in front of the 
warders. As K. opens the door, 
the warders at once cry out, “Sir!” 
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Time has not moved on this level 
of experience although K. has 
lived through a whole day of clock 
time. K. deals with this situation 
in the realm of action by asking 
the clerks to clear out the lumber 
room the next day although un- 
consciously he recognizes that his 
experience is an inner one, for he 
would not ask them to do this if 
he thought that the whipper and 
the warders were there for the 
clerks to see. It is K.’s fault that 
the warders are being whipped, 
thus the scene represents hidden 
guilt. He asks the clerk to clear it 
out knowing that he cannot re- 
move the imprint of the scene 
from his mind other than by the 
destruction of its outward symbols. 
Time has stood still in this back 
room of K.’s consciousnss, a trick 
made possible by Kafka’s concept 
of the idea of time as reality. 

The appearance of K.’s uncle and 
the mention of his daughter, Erna, 
is one of the few insights we have 
into K.’s past. K.’s uncle under- 
stands, without being told, the 
facts of K.’s case. K. is aware that 
he has known all along that his 
uncle would turn up, for the uncle, 
like the rest of the characters in 
the book, has reality only in re- 
lation to K.’s inner life. As a 
molder of K.’s past, the uncle, too, 
like the family of Amalia in The 
Castle, is implicated. The uncle is 
part of the everlasting present of 
K.’s mind time, neither past nor 
present having reality except as 
they are viewed by K. The Pla- 
tonic character of Kafka’s idea of 
time is clear when we observe that 
K. (as the initial suggests) is a 
symbol, not an individual, so we 
are dealing here not with a specific 
relationship of past and present 
but with a general one. 

In the uncompleted chapter 
“Fahrt zu Mutter” we find the 








same general relation between past 
and present. K.’s mother is almost 
blind, so unlike the uncle, she is 
ignorant of K.’s plight. Her re- 
fusal to be implicated in K.’s prob- 
lem is further shown by her pres- 
ent indifference to K.’s visit, for 
earlier she had been anxious to see 
him. The mother, like the uncle, 
is part of K.’s mind, but the blind 
part, that which is suppressed: “die 
Mutter hielt ihn sogar trotz aller 
Widerrede fiir den Direktor der 
Bank, und dies schon seit Jahren.’”* 
In another unfinished chapter 
“Staatsanwalt” K. attributes to the 
early death of his father and the 
mistaken tenderness of his mother 
a childish quality he possesses.’ 
Thus despite her ‘blindness’ the 
mother is implicated in K.’s fate. 
But the conscious recognition of 
his mother remains in the back- 
ground; for several years he had 
intended to visit her, but he had 
never done so, and the fragment 
ends before the visit is made. 
That the characters are projec- 
tions of K.’s mind appears again 
in his interview with the advocate 
who at once knows all about K.’s 
case although, as K. reflects, this 
advocate is attached to the court 
at the Palace of Justice, not to the 
one with the skylight. As he pon- 
ders this incongruity the Chief 
Clerk of the Court (the one with 
the skylight) appears in a corner 
of the room where K. had not 
noticed him. The link between 
the two courts is thus inwardly es- 
tablished for K. The interview 
progresses and the advocate asks 
K. no questions; he either talks of 
his own affairs or strokes his beard. 
K. is, Kafka shows, his own advo- 
cate and as such the facts are 
known to him. K. learns that since 
the proceedings are not public, 
legal records are inaccessible to 
the accused and to his counsel— 


records of earlier acts which in life 
are often inaccessible because 
pressed into the unconscious. That 
this unconscious level is unreason- 
able and primitive is seen in 
Huld’s remark that the officials 
are children.’ The court and its 
officials exist in every life, in every 
time and place. And K. comments 
that “so many people seem to be 
connected with the court.” The 
Trial represents man’s self-trial to 
determine his success or failure in 
the pursuit of an inner ideal. To 
claim, as critics have, that Kafka’s 
books represent a specific theology, 
psychology, or philosophy seems to 
me to miss the point of Kafka’s 
writing which was to embrace all 
quests without pointing to any one 
as the way. The search for and 
following of an inner ideal is an 
old theme in literature put into 
words by innumerable writers, but 
Kafka’s distinction seems to lie not 
in his theme but in his technique 
which depends to a large extent on 
his abrogation of the time values 
of the outer world so that his odys- 
sey is described in terms of the 
inner world where in the final 
analysis all our odysseys take place. 
“You see, everything belongs to the 
Court,” the painter tells K.—even 
the girls on the stairs outside the 
painter’s room. When Titorelli 
opens the door behind his bed, K. 
recognizes the same Law-Court of- 
fices even though the painter lives 
in a different part of the city. 
“There are Law-Court offices in al- 
most every attic,” Titorelli ex- 
plains. “Why should this be an 
exception?” And when Huld re- 
flects that “after a certain stage in 
one’s practice nothing new ever 
happens” he is expressing in differ- 
ent terms the universal nature of 
the human quest. 

The scene in the Cathedral 
should, therefore, not be interpret- 
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ed to mean that the end of the 
quest is to be found in orthodoxy 
of any kind. Rather the Cathedral 
symbolizes an inner spiritual goal 
which has no relation for Kafka 
to the Cathedral as such. 

As K. nears the end of his quest 
in the Cathedral Square, he is 
startled by the recollection that 
even when he was a child the cur- 
tains in this square had been pulled 
down. Inside the Cathedral he 
watches the verger, whose limp re- 
minds him of his childhood imi- 
tation of a man riding horseback. 
These two simple memories serve 
as touchstones of the world of ob- 
jects and of the “full-bodied rise 
and fall” of life. As links their 
existence in the passage is import- 
ant, for through them Kafka re- 
minds us that his purpose is to 
mirror life, but a life disguised so 
that it is in the semblance of all 
lives. 

Clemens Heselhaus sums up the 
question of reality in The Trial by 
pointing out that the court itself 
is not real; only the reactions of 
K. to this unreality are real. Be- 
cause the court is unreal all sup- 
positions are possible, but only as 
suppositions, not as fixed truths. 
One cannot say that the court 
means this or that. One can only 
say that the physical realization of 
the court is made concrete in the 
physical reactions and deeds which 
destroy a life.™* 


II. 

Kafka’s extraordinary use of sym- 
bol, dream and parable” reaches its 
culmination in The Castle. Giin- 
ther Anders writes that the strange 
element in K.’s experience is not 
that so much strange happens, but 
that nothing that happens, even 
the self-evident, is self-evident. 
There is no distinction between 
the ordinary and the extraordin- 
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ary." The reader fills in the emo- 
tional content, the philosophical 
content, directed by symbols like 
the beards of the assistants or the 
soft luxuriousness of the sleigh 
cushions. Normal space and time 
values are abrogated so that reality 
is that which exists within the 
mind, not independent of it. 
When K. returns to the inn early 
in Chapter 2 of The Castle, he is 
surprised to see that darkness has 
set in. “Had he been gone for such 
a long time? Surely not for more 
than an hour or two, by his reckon- 
ing. And it had been morning 
when he left.”’7 As in Kafka’s 
short story “A Common Confu- 
sion” the length of the trip does 
not determine the time it takes. 
Kafka does not write: “K.’s trip 
seemed to take a whole day.” Ra- 
ther despite all of K.’s outward 
reckonings, the inner time of the 
subconscious mind prevails, and it 
is actually dark when K. reaches 
the inn. The Castle is related in 
terms of the primitive, unreasoned 
drives and evaluations of our un- 
conscious lives which for Kafka 
are more real than what appears 
on the surface as distorted reflec- 
tions of these lives. Barnabas’ 
speed in outstripping K. is so great 
that before K. can shout to him he 
has covered an impossible distance. 
Thus time again is observed 
through an unconscious estimate 
of it, and Barnabas is character- 
ized in terms of a speed experience. 
Another insight into Kafka’s ap- 
proach to time comes’ when 
dragged on by Barnabas, K. re- 
creates a scene from childhood 
evoked by the difficulty of “keep- 
ing up.” He finds himself by an 
old church in a marketplace sur- 
rounded by a graveyard, in turn 
surrounded by a high wall. K. had 
failed to climb the wall until one 
morning in an empty marketplace, 








flooded by sunlight, he had suc- 
ceeded. The sense of triumph of 
that moment returns now to suc- 
cor him. Evoked by a chance ex- 
perience, the past becomes present. 

One notices that throughout The 
Castle Kafka avoids measuring 
time.** For instance, when K. goes 
to see the superintendent in Chap- 
ter 5 there is no mention of how 
many days or hours later this visit 
occurred after he left Frieda and 
the landlady. Thus the reader is 
shocked to learn from Pepi at the 
end of the book that only four days 
have elapsed since Frieda left her 
work at the bar. It is, of course, 
part of Kafka’s technique to reveal 
this only at the end where it does 
not distort his time values which 
are not of calendar or clock. That 
the inner time of the mind prevails 
in the book is suddenly proved by 
Pepi’s remark which is incredible 
except on the level of idea. Earlier 
in the book to learn the day would 
have only oriented us to conven- 
tional time values and spoiled the 
effect of the allegory. But now that 
hour and day have ceased to have 
meaning, to be reminded of them 
produces in the reader the sur- 
prise that Kafka wishes to induce 
so that they suddenly seem much 
more unreal than the flow of mind 
time in which the reader is im- 
mersed. 

Telephone calls to the castle are 
of no avail, for the superintendent 
tells K. that all K.’s contacts with 
the castle have been illusory, “but 
owing to your ignorance of the 
circumstances you take them to be 
real.”’® All outside contact is il- 
lusion. K. mistakenly tries to use 
human logic and reason in dealing 
with the castle and its officials; 
therefore, he and the officials never 
talk on the same level, for their 
reasoning is incomprehensible to 
the human mind. That we inter- 


pret our dieties in human terms, 
however, is shown by Kafka when, 
for instance, Momus, the secretary, 
crumbles salt and carroway seeds 
on his paper. 

Reality in the village is what the 
people make it. Thus Klamm’s ap- 
pearance fluctuates. He looks one 
way in the village and another way 
on leaving it. He looks different 
when he is awake from the way he 
looks when he is asleep. On one 
point only all the villagers agree— 
he wears always a black morning 
coat with long tails. The differ- 
ences, Kafka explains, are the re- 
sult of the mood of the observer— 
of his degree of excitement, hope, 
or despair. They are the varied 
impressions that the supplicant 
holds of the features of the oracle, 
the confessed of his confessor, or 
the patient of his psychoanalyst. 
The people’s confusion of Momus 
and Klamm and Barnabas’ doubts 
about the real Klamm are also ex- 

lained by Kafka’s concept of real- 
ity. Likewise, in a passage deleted 
by Kafka, K. feels as if Barnabas 
is two men whom only K., not out- 
side judgment, can keep distinct. 
Barnabas, the messenger, and Bar- 
nabas, the brother and son, do not, 
therefore, ever really merge for the 
reader but remain, as for K., differ- 
ent, one of the castle, the other of 
the village. This points to the real 
nature of the Barnabas symbol— 
the man divided by having only 
partially attained his goal. Reality 
depends then on the observer, not 
on a set of unchanging values. Fe- 
lix Weltsch sees in these “Doppel- 
wesen” a comic element. “Eine 
Zweiheit, die also Einheit erkannt 
wird, und eine Einheit, die immer 
wieder in Zweiheit zerfallt.””° 

The castle diginitaries have the 
distinction of being freed from 
memory. Although K. challenges 
the landlady’s remark about 
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Klamm’s memory as “improbable 
and indemonstrable,” we are told 
by Kafka that anyone whom 
Klamm “stops summoning he has 
forgotten completely, not only as 
far as the past is concerned, but 
literally for the future as well.” 
K. himself has practically no past; 
we hear hardly anything of earlier 
events in his life. The other char- 
acters as well are without child- 
hood or ancestors. True, Frieda 
claims a childhood acquaintance 
with Jeremiah with whom she 
layed on the slope of the castle 
hill, and K. accuses Frieda of hav- 
ing succumbed to the influence of 
memories, the past, in her “actual 
present-day life,”** but for all prac- 
tical purposes there is no distant 
past in The Castle. With the ex- 
ception of the story Olga tells K. 
or the hints of the landlady’s af- 
fair with Klamm, there is little 
perspective in even the recent past. 
The larger racial past of the hu- 
man species is, however, often im- 
plied in the allegory, for the sub- 
conscious level of the mind is, of 
course, much concerned with our 
primitive origins. Thus one sees, 
for example, in the connection of 
the villagers and K. to the castle 
the bafflement of man in relation 
to forces of nature and in relation 
to deity. Kafka, however, seems to 
imply that too much concern with 
the immediate and individual past 
clutters the mind, for the officials 
have no memory. It is well to note, 
nevertheless, that it is only the offi- 
cials who lack memory of a dis- 
missed case.** The villagers and 
K. do have memory, though it is 
little exercised because The Castle 
is written in the realm of dream 
where the past is disguised and in- 
tegrated with the present. 

Kafka probes deep by placing 
his entire story on the unconscious 
level. For Kafka past and present 
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are bound together indistinguish- 
ably in the symbols and shadows 
of his dream world.* As in a 
dream, all that goes on is known 
at once by everyone in the village; 
for instance, the maids enter the 
room to move in with all their 
clothes hardly after K. has spoken 
the words accepting the post at the 
school. The landlady is aware of 
all that happens to K. as is every- 
one K. meets. This disconcerting 
state of affairs is further evidence 
of the dream atmosphere of the 
book, for in a dream our enemies 
and friends alike know with uner- 
ring certitude all the hidden em- 
barrassments and decisions of our 
lives.” 

As the culmination of Kafka’s 
work, The Castle depicts general 
themes: the alienation of man, the 
incomprehensibility of the divine, 
the quest of the hero for the ful- 
fillment of an ideal. Behind Kaf- 
ka’s theme lies a concept of time 
based on the reality of idea which 
gives rise to his technique of par- 
able couched in a dream world. 
Kafka’s attitudes toward time and 
reality alone make possible his 
method of writing. Reality is of 
the mind; therefore the dream is 
real and our ideas are real. 

Kafka’s emphasis on the dream 
world and interest in an inner real- 
ity spring from a great many sour- 
ces.* Primarily his whole attitude 
toward reality is deeply colored by 
his personal problems of adjust- 
ment to life. His relationships to 
his family, to the women to whom 
he was engaged, to Milena were 
painful ones. As a Jew his rela- 
tionship to the community was also 
an involved one. These unsolved 
relationships led to conflicts be- 
tween the inner and the outer man, 
so that he eventually took cover in 
his writing behind the highly com- 
plicated screen of symbol and par- 








able as a refuge from the impinge- 


In The Castle we find Kafka’s 


ments of the world of action and dream world and his idea of truth. 


events. Thus the doctrine of ideas 
is for Kafka a successful defense. 
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ment of German “poetic nihilism” Kaf- 
ka read and admired Grillparzer and 
Stifter. He was especially interested 
in Grillparzer’s “Der arme Spielmann” 
with its theme of a transcendant real- 
ity for the artist and in Stifter’s Der 
Nachsommer in which the characters 
are scarcely more than incidental in 
the presenting of Stifter’s idea of the 
permanent character of truth. Further- 
more, he had read, Brod writes, Flau- 
bert’s The Temptation of St. Anthony 
and A Sentimental Education. In both 
of these books Flaubert’s devotion to 
idea is strong. In fact, in the former 
all movement is in the realm of the 
spirit. The theme of a transcendant 
reality may also be seen in Goethe, 
Kleist, and Hdlderlin, all of whom 
Kafka read. 








SHADOWS ON THE ROCK: 
NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION 
OF A NOVEL’ 


EDWARD A. BLOOM and LILLIAN D. BLOOM 


Willa Cather never wavered from 
a tranquil conviction that serious 
art is a form of consecration, and 
that any expedient departure from 
its principles is a violation of moral 
and aesthetic integrity. Profound 
artistic statement was for her a rev- 
elation of the inner sources of 
man’s dignity and aspirations. To- 
ward this philosophic end, Miss 
Cather sought constantly for fresh 
manifestations of tenacious human 
will overcoming obstacles at best 
corrosive and at worst satanic. Yet 
she explored only a few themes, 
chiefly, the pioneer’s quest for sanc- 
tuary and the artist’s for fulfill- 
ment, in support of her optimism. 
Such thematic restriction she justi- 
fied, maintaining that “to note an 
artist’s limitations is but to define 
his genius. A reporter can write 
equally well about everything that 
is presented to his view, but a crea- 
tive writer can do his best only 
with what lies within the range and 
character of his talent.”? But as if 
to compensate for the numerical 
meagerness of her themes, Miss Ca- 
ther developed alterations of form 
in successive novels. Thus, evolv- 
ing architectonic variations to fur- 
ther her aesthetico-moral premise, 
she made most of her novels fresh 
experiences for the reader. Para- 
doxically she was a conservative ex- 
perimentalist. Refining and explor- 


ing restlessly, she nevertheless al- 
ways respected artistic tradition. 
She deviated so subtly as to convey 
intrigue rather than shock, inevit- 
able rightness rather than radical 
or alienating innovation. Philoso- 
phically, then, each of her novels is 
a reassessment of the dilemma aris- 
ing out of human groping for per- 
fectibility. But structurally, each 
novel is a delicate exploration in 
the selection and arrangement of 
limited materials. 

After a long and notable series 
of novels based on fictional mate- 
rial, Miss Cather concluded that 
she had come to the end of one 
rich vein but that others awaited 
her pen. Drawing then upon re- 
corded history, she created her first 
historical novel, Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, published in 1927. 
Encouraged by the popular and 
critical success of this work, she 
almost immediately began Shad- 
ows on the Rock, in which she also 
followed historical lines, and pub- 
lished it in 1931. Not only does 
Shadows approximate, at least su- 
perficially, the verisimilitude of the 
Archbishop, but it also repeats 
without any notable change the 
Catholic philosophy of the earlier 
novel. Although Shadows is a good 
novel, it is not so good as the Arch- 
bishop. Miss Cather herself was 
perhaps not completely satisfied, 
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realizing that she had already told 
her fundamental story in the Arch- 
bishop and that Shadows was mere- 
ly skillful, if highly articulate, rep- 
etition. Perhaps, also, after 1931 
the form of the historical novel no 
longer interested her. More sub- 
stantial than conjecture, however, 
is the fact that after the publica- 
tion of Shadows she never again 
attempted historical reconstruction 
in fiction. In her final novel, Sap- 
phira and the Slave Girl, Miss 
Cather firmly resisted the tempta- 
tions to exploit historical reality 
and relied instead upon intuitive 
and personal recollection. 

Despite shortcomings, Shadows 
is important in the totality of Miss 
Cather’s work, vital to a final un- 
derstanding of her art. Pioneers 
questing for immutable values to 
replace those of shoddy temporality 
provide her with the thematic es- 
sence of Shadows as, indeed, they 
do most of her other novels. Aside 
from narrative details, her pioneer 
novels are significantly different 
from each other only in geographic 
locale. Their conceptual parallel- 
ism is provocative, for each of her 
frontiers—regardless of space and 
time—excites comparable motiva- 
tions. The French-Canadians in 
Shadows have an almost urgent af- 
finity with other creations of Miss 
Cather. Like the American Bur- 
dens and the Bohemian Shimer- 
das of My Antonia, like the Scandi- 
navian Bergsons of O Pioneers!, 
and like the two French priests of 
the Archbishop, the pioneers of 
Shadows have abandoned their un- 
satisfactory, traditional environ- 
ments. Like their fictional counter- 
parts, they have equipped them- 
selves for a newly purposeful life 
in the wilderness with few material 
skills, but with a splendid rich- 
ness of yearning, religion, and cul- 
ture. Innately optimistic, the 
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French pioneers have a faith which 
insures success, for “‘when an ad- 
venturer carries his gods with him 
into a remote and savage country, 
the colony he founds will from the 
beginning, have graces, traditions, 
riches of the mind and spirit.” (p. 
98) Voluntary exiles, the French 
pioneers seek the spiritual reward 
for pure desire in an impregnable 
sanctuary. They find their rock, 
literally and figuratively, and build 
a civilized citadel for themselves 
in the midst of barbarism. Even 
before Shadows, Willa Cather had 
created from the rock a symbol of 
pioneer striving. As the apotheo- 
sis of spiritual groping no symbol 
—as she said in the Archbishop— 
could have been more appropriate, 
for “the rock, when one came to 
think of it, was the utmost expres- 
sion of human need; even mere 
feeling yearned for it; it was the 
highest comparison of loyalty in 
love and friendship.”* The anal- 
ogy, she remembered, had been 
meaningful for Christ and the en- 
slaved Hebrews. In a world of flux 
and uncertainty, the rock became 
for Miss Cather’s pioneers the sym- 
bol of unchanging, salutary values. 
And even more than that, it be- 
came the emanation of a hospitable 
divinity offering a spiritual strong- 
hold. 

As in the Archbishop Miss Ca- 
ther constructed Shadows episod- 
ically, with her emphasis upon 
a developing, climactic plot. In 
explanation she described the tex- 
ture of Shadows as “mainly anaco- 
luthon.”* Classically, the purpose 
of this device was to evoke an emo- 
tional or moral effect through a 
temporary suspension of complete- 
ness—that is, like a series of minor 
suspenses — within the individual 
actions of the principal framework. 
This seeming disjunction she at- 
tained by initiating episodes and 








then disclosing their resolutions in 
subsequent appropriate phases of 
Shadows. For example, she early 
introduces us to Blinker, or to 
Jacques and Toinette, or to Jeanne 
le Ber, but she does not reveal their 
significance until later in the novel. 

And yet each of these characters or 
groupings has its own episodic 
meaning as well as one related to 
that of the entire novel. Neverthe- 
less, even though the links between 
episodes are not obvious, the single 
pieces of action are not without 
logical succession and progression. 
The ultimate effect is subtly cumu- 
lative, and the reader — uncon- 
sciously and without strain — dis- 
covers the links. Ingeniously Willa 
Cather has transliterated a philo- 
sophical concept of life into an art 
form. Pieces of action are seemingly 
fragmented as isolated units, each 
having an immediate meaning of 
its own. But there is organicism in 
that the particularized meaning 
and consequences of the single ac- 
tion extend to and become ab- 
sorbed in the greater situation. The 
texture is further complicated by 
the fact that when Miss Cather de- 
scribes particular persons or situ- 
tions in Shadows she provides only 
highlights. Her descriptions are 
viewed in empathic remembrance, 
without directness of impression. 
Almost as though she were resort- 
ing to the interior monologue, Miss 
Cather aims for an illusion of in- 
timacy but one that is filtered 
through her objective vision. The 
massive outlines of characters and 
situations rise penumbrally behind 
a screen of created opaqueness. The 
screen, softening rather than blur- 
ring the action, renders it evoca- 
tive and demands a high degree of 
reader participation. Without na- 
ming Shadows directly, Miss Ca- 
ther says in the “Novel Demeublé” 
(1936) : 


Whatever is felt upon the page with- 
out being specifically named there— 
that, one might say, is created. It is 
the inexplicable presence of the thing 
not named, of the overtone divined 
by the ear but not heard by it, the 
verbal mood, the emotional aura of 
the fact or the thing or the deed, that 
gives high quality to the novel or the 
drama, as well as to poetry itself.° 


What she regarded in theory as the 
most highly developed technical 
form available to the novelist is 
the mode she employed in Shadows. 

The structural creation of a 
novel was for Miss Cather a sub- 
jective experience whose process of 
development she herself could not 
explain. She would maintain, how- 
ever, that once theme and basic 
plot had been determined, the to- 
tal form came automatically. Very 
early in her career she saw the re- 
lationship between idea and struc- 
ture in terms of a simile, with 
structure “like a spiral spring,” 
which once released by the theme, 
“will go its length without any 
prodding.’® Later she came to be- 
lieve that the essential matter of 
the story, that is, the theme and its 
large structural pattern, comes to 
the writer in illuminating “flashes 
that are as unreasoning, often as 
unreasonable as life itself.” 

Even as individuated experiences 
Miss Cather’s novels—particularly 
her historical novels, the Arch- 
bishop and Shadows—reveal the 
processes of genesis and evolution 
leading to culmination. Like all 
her novels, especially the Arch- 
bishop, Shadows represents a 
subtle blend of reading, ontologi- 
cal perception, and a personal ab- 
sorption in the novel’s locale.* Un- 
like most of her novels, however, 
Shadows did not germinate pro- 
tractedly. It began in the summer 
of 1928 while he was en route to 
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her country cottage at Grand Man- 
an. Partly out of boredom and 
partly out of a desire to see new 
places, she took a circuitous route 
through Quebec. In the same un- 
premeditated spirit she stopped at 
the Chateau Frontenac.’ Perhaps 
she realized that Quebec, built up- 
on a rocky headland, literalized her 
rock symbolism; perhaps the 
“pointed roofs and Norman tow- 
ers” of the city charmed her. But 
for whatever reason, Shadows be- 
gan to take shape during this first 
inadvertent trip to Quebec. Chance 
persisted, for what was to have 
been an overnight stop in Quebec 
was extended for ten days by the 
illness of Miss Edith Lewis. While 
her companion was confined to 
bed by influenza, Willa Cather 
wandered about Quebec, visiting 
the Ursuline Convent, the Cathe- 
dral, the Laval Seminary, the 
Church of Notre Dame de la Vic- 
toire, the market place in the 
Lower Town. Then, after Miss 
Lewis’ recovery, the two friends 
briefly visited the Ile d’Orleans. 
All these places are recorded in 
Shadows. 

Upon returning to New York 
City that fall with the idea of 
Shadows already strongly in mind, 
Miss Cather began her preliminary 
writing. This seems oddly precipi- 
tous, for she abhorred hastily re- 
corded impressions and was not 
accustomed to such _ relatively 
rapid procedure. For the inception 
of this novel, however, with un- 
usually heightened stimulation and 
self-confidence, spontaneity served 
her better than deliberation. Dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holiday of 
1928 she returned to Quebec to 
steep herself further in its atmos- 
phere. Actual work on the novel 
came to an abrupt halt in Decem- 
ber, 1928, when she went to her 
mother, who had suffered a para- 
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lytic stroke in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. That winter in Pasadena, Miss 
Cather neither wrote nor in all 
likelihood did any systematic read- 
ing for Shadows.** When after sev- 
eral months in Pasadena she re- 
turned to New York, she did not 
renew composition of the novel. 
The first creative enthusiasm, ob- 
viously, had given way to cool, ra- 
tional methodology. In her Hotel 
Grosvenor apartment on _ lower 
Fifth Avenue, Miss Lewis informs 
us, the novelist became seriously 
engrossed in Canadian history. 
Once again, on New Year’s Eve, 
1929, she went to Quebec and re- 
mained a short time. 

As the novel grew in Miss Ca- 
ther’s mind, as she read intensively 
in Canadian history, and as she 
made repeated visits to Quebec, 
she anticipated the shortcomings of 
a novel limited to a description 
and analysis of the French-Cana- 
dian frontier community. In this 
alone of all her frontier novels, 
Miss Cather had a need to explain 
the background milieu which had 
caused a mass exodus to an un- 
lovely and _ uncivilized frontier. 
Thus, in May, 1930, to absorb 
more intimately than from printed 
records something of the back- 
ground which drove the pioneers 
to New France, she went to Paris. 
“For two months,” Miss Lewis re- 
members, “‘Willa Cather followed 
the trail of Count Frontenac in 
Paris." Miss Lewis tells us little 
more than this but it is not diff- 
cult to reconstruct the novelist’s 
activities there. Guidebook in 
hand, she frequently walked along 
Frontenac’s old quarter in the par- 
ish of St. Paul and along the Quai 
des Celestins on the right bank op- 
posite the western end of the Ile 
Saint-Louis. Transporting herself 
in mind from twentieth- to seven- 
teenth-century Paris, she would 








stand on the Quai des Celestins and 
gaze at the Pont Marie which con- 
nects the Quai with the Ile Saint- 
Louis. And through imaginative 
reconstruction she would hear the 
bells of the Church of Saint-Paul 
and the Celestins’ Convent, a struc- 
ture which had long since van- 
ished. Recently gathered facts 
would shift about unconsciously, 
isolate themselves and merge into 
tangible patterns. 

For example, from the Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon,’* which she had 
read before going to Paris, she had 
learned that toward the end of the 
seventeenth century after years of 
disrepute the Ile Saint-Louis had 
become a fashionable residential 
area. From anecdotal guidebooks 
to Paris, such as the then popular 
treatment by Clara E. Laughlin,” 
she learned that what is now 
known as the Ile Saint-Louis had 
been two uninhabited wooded 
islands joined in 1614, that build- 
ing upon them had been begun in 
1630, and that by 1664 they had 
been fully populated. This pro- 
aic information becomes the basis 
for a skillfully transmuted series 
of reminiscences exchanged _be- 
tween the dying Count and the 
aging Auclair as they sit before an 
open fire in the Quebec Chateau. 
From the memories of seventy 
years, Frontenac recalls when the 
Ile Saint-Louis “was hardly consid- 
ered a respectable place to live in 
—when they first began building 
there indeed!” And to this Auclair 
replies with an unexpected vehe- 
mence which echoes Miss Cather’s 
detestation of change and “pro- 
gress.” “And my grandfather could 
remember when it was a woodpile, 
patron; before the two islands were 
joined into one. He was never 
reconciled to the change, poor 
man. He always thought it the 
most convenient place for the wood 
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supply of our part of Paris.” (pp. 
250-251) Adding little to the de- 
velopment of an almost static plot, 
this series of recollections neverthe- 
less enhances the pervasive mood 
of the novel. It is, in fact, one of 
the most effective portions of the 
novel, and indicates succinctly the 
nature of Miss Cather’s working 
habits, the adroit fusion within the 
artist’s mind of personal experi- 
ence, reading, and philosophical 
attitude. 

Returning from Europe in the 
autumn of 1930 by way of Quebec, 
Miss Cather had intended to go im- 
mediately to the Shattuck Inn in 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Feeling a 
compulsion to linger, however, she 
purchased warm clothing and 
lodged at the Chateau Frontenac. 
Then she saw for the first time 
the H6pital-Général and Bishop de 
Saint-Vallier’s two humble rooms, 
where he died in a spirit of peni- 
tential self-abnegation. “E ery- 
thing she experienced brought her 
closer and closer to her story,” Miss 
Lewis related, “and when she did 
finally start for Jaffrey, she could 
hardly wait to be at her writing 
table again.” The last section of 
Shadows pepeenine was written 
very quickly, part of it at Jaffrey, 
part at the Grosvenor; the novel 
was completed December 27, 1930. 
From its accidental beginnings to 
its final written form, thus, Shad- 
ows occupies only two and one-half 
years. 

For want of extensive personal 
knowledge of Canada and Cana- 
dian friends (with the exception 
of the Abbé Scott, whom she met 
through a Canadian bookseller by 
the name of Giroux) , Miss Cather 
had to rely heavily upon printed 
sources for both her characters and 
situations. Nevertheless, the first 
tier of characters in Shadows is fic- 
tional — Cecile, Auclair, Pierre 
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Charron (although there was a fa- 
mous fur-merchant family in Mon- 
treal named Charron), Hector St. 
Cyr, Mme. Pommier and her cob- 
bler son, Toinette and Jacques. 
But closely behind, and frequently 
integral with, these principal fic- 
tional characters Miss Cather sets 
a second tier of historical figures— 
in the government, church, and in 
the daily life of the community— 
who play a dual role in the devel- 
opment of the novel. Those like 
Frontenac, Saint-Vallier, and La- 
val participate in the movement 
of the novel. Others like Mére 
Catherine de Saint-Augustin and 
Mére Juschereau, the recluse 
Jeanne le Ber, and the missionary 
Noel Chabanel have a less active 
function in plot development. Yet 
they are extremely important in 
setting the religious atmosphere of 
dedication and orderly mysticism 
which permeates the novel. Still 
other historically real figures—like 
Dollier de Casson, superior of the 
Sulpician Seminary in Montreal; 
the merchant Jacques le Ber, fa- 
ther of the recluse; Champigny, 
the Intendant; Henri de Tonti, the 
one-armed friend of La Salle; and 
Daniel du Lhut—though they are 
presented as little more than a cata- 
logue of names, help to concretize 
ordinary daily events in Quebec. 
In mingling real and fictional char- 
acters, Miss Cather aims to present 
not depths of character but such 
varieties of pioneer personality as 
the circumscription of historical 
credibility will allow. 

Despite reliance upon authority 
for her people, facts, and situation, 
Miss Cather succeeds in original 
manipulation. The mood and fo- 
cus in Shadows are Miss Cather’s. 
Of life in seventeenth-century Que- 
bec, her major concern was in its 
spiritual rather than physical and 
material activities. Since most of 
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her historical sources accounted in- 
adequately for inner qualities, she 
reconstructed them with sympa- 
thetic imagination from the facts 
at hand. “There was,” according to 
Miss Lewis, “nothing of the anti- 
quarian in her; she did not care 
for old things [or historical situa- 
tions} because they were old or 
curious or rare—she cared for them 
only as they expressed the human 
spirit and human lot on earth.” 
The military campaigns, Indian 
raids, and details of -primitive ex- 
istence profusely recorded in her 
basic sources she either ignored 
completely or used fractionally and 
suggestively only to lay bare innate 
character. For instance, one of the 
most significant experiences for the 
early French Canadians was the 
naval attack of the British admiral, 
Sir William Phip, upon Quebec in 
1690. What Miss Cather culled 
from that incident was “the mirac- 
ulous preservation” of Notre Dame 
de la Victoire, for “this little 
church, with the banner of the 
Virgin floating from the steeple, 
had stood untouched through Sir 
William Phip’s bombardment, 
though every heretic gun was 
aimed at it.” (p. 95) The fierce 
action is described retrospectively 
and economically from the point 
of view of the nuns, women, and 
children who had sought sanctuary 
during the bombardment in the 
cellars of the Ursuline Convent. 
“Even there they were not out of 
gun range; a shell had fallen into 
the court just as Sister Agatha was 
crossing it, and had taken off the 
skirt of her apron, though the Sis- 
ter herself was not harmed.” (p. 
96) 

The remarkably condensed ac- 
count is historically accurate, but 
seldom has the physical sense of a 
major military engagement been 
more subordinated to religious 








symbolism and peripheral details. 
‘The power of selectivity, an artis- 
tic triumph in all of Willa Cather’s 
fiction, is particularly manifest in 
her description of this naval bom- 
bardment. From the mass of mate- 
rials devoted to it by Francis Park- 
man in the second volume of Fron- 
tenac and New France Miss Ca- 
ther extracted what for most his- 
torians would probably be the most 
trivial detail of the entire incident 
—the shooting off of a nun’s 
apron.’ Obviously, then, her pur- 
pose is far removed from that of 
mere historical inquiry. Indeed, 
the clue to her impressionistic pur- 
pose is offered by the novelist her- 
self. 


An orderly little French household 
that went on trying to live decently, 
just as ants begin to rebuild when you 
kick their houses down, interests me 
more than Indian raids or the wild 
life in the forests. And . . . once hav- 
ing adopted a tone so definite, once 
having taken your seat in the close air 
by the apothecary’s fire, you can’t ex- 
plode into military glory, any more 
than you can pour champagne into 
a salad dressing . . . And really, a new 
society begins with the salad dressing 
more than with the destruction of In- 
dian villages.1® 


So stated, Miss Cather’s thesis af- 
firms a well-tried literary prin- 
ciple; once the predominant tem- 
er of a work of fiction is estab- 
fished, it must be followed through 
consistently. The writer concerned 
primarily with the cultural and 
spiritual lives of her characters and 
with their sense of tradition ‘so 
precious, so intangible” would be 
artistically and unjustifiably incon- 
sistent to introduce details — like 
military excursions—which are for 
her tangential to both spirit and 
culture. Miss Cather’s view of war 





and its effects on people’s lives may 
not be realistic, but she is loyal to 
her conviction that purity of artis- 
tic tone must be maintained at all 
costs. 

As sources for her background 
she consulted substantial, reliable 
reports. She went to standard 
works on Canadian history, like 
those of Parkman and La Hontan, 
and to accepted Catholic interpre- 
tations of Church history, like 
those of the Abbé Scott, Leblond 
de Brumath, Mére Juschereau, and 
the Jesuit Relations. From Park- 
man’s Old Regime in Canada and 
Frontenac and New France she 
borrowed facts and details which 
helped to create essentially the 
physical sense of Quebec and the 
full-blown portrait of the Count 
de Frontenac. Although Miss Ca- 
ther envisioned Quebec as a sym- 
bolic representation of a spiritual 
haven—comparable, for instance, to 
the Indian sanctuaries of mesas 
and cliff-dwellings—she also saw 
the necessity of imbuing the city 
with a concrete reality. This she 
accomplished by drawing from 
Parkman’s work certain physical 
details and descriptions. She de- 
picts, thus, the colony’s reliance on 
French supply ships which came 
each spring.*’ She particularizes the 
marketing in the Lower Town and 
the method of food preservation 
for the long winter.’* She discusses 
such disparate matters as garbage 
disposal and the schooling of girls 
by the Ursulines.’® Intended for lo- 
cal color, precise data of this order 
are relatively infrequent. For the 
most part her physical descriptions 
are ancillary to her spiritualized 
theme. With this purpose she took 
from Parkman’s Frontenac and 
New France® material for a de- 
scription of the burning of the 
Lower Town of Quebec and its 
eventual reconstruction in stone, 
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which “had a look of permanence 
and stability.” (p. 46) These gray, 
solid buildings of the Lower Town, 
which replaced the charred wooden 
structures, epitomize throughout 
the novel endurance, hardihood, 
permanence. This is a fortuitous 
detail, consistent with Miss Ca- 
ther’s theory of the correlation be- 
tween man’s physical adjustment 
to his environment (as seen in the 
houses which he builds) and the 
spiritual temper which brings him 
to that environment. In the shap- 
ing spirit of her imagination, then, 
the “real” city of history books be- 
comes a projection of “the curious 
endurance of a kind of culture, 
narrow but definite.” 

By delineating the physical ap- 
pearance of the city and the rou- 
tine of every-day living she intend- 
ed to create an illusion of a real 
Quebec. But she depended for the- 
matic resolution upon her inter- 
pretations of living characters, 
both secular and religious. To lend 
the greatest possible depth to her 
fictionalized world and at the same 
time to anticipate protests against 
injudicious bias, Miss Cather 
searched for representative pioneer 
types. Exemplifying worldly tem- 
per, as she discovered from Park- 
man’s Old Regime in Canada, 
were a group of immigrants known 
as the King’s Girls. She became so 
intrigued by the narrative possibili- 
ties of these persons that she pur- 
sued her interest in other histories. 
In the New Voyages of La Hon- 
tan,** she learned that several hun- 
dred girls were sent by Louis XIV 
from France to marry settlers from 
the former regiment of Carignan- 
Saliéres. From La Hontan, also, 
she acquired a basis for defining 
the moral character of these girls. 
Miss Cather’s first allusion to them 
is explicit: “Many of these girls 
were orphans or poor girls of good 
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characters; but some were bad 
enough.” (p. 50) The King’s Girls 
were pertinent to her intention 
since they revealed sharply the least 
admirable aspects of common ex- 
istence in Quebec. Beyond the 
statement of simple fact, however, 
Miss Cather insisted upon a dra- 
matic extension of the information. 
Out of this grouping, therefore, she 
created one particular fictional 
character, Toinette, the daughter 
of “one of the worst of the King’s 
Girls.” (p. 50) Toinette’s function 
in the story, developed through cer- 
tain minor yet significant actions, 
is textural rather than structural. 
That is to say, she in no sense has 
a dynamic role which figures in 
plot development. In broadly sym- 
bolic fashion, however, she repre- 
sents at least one aspect of the 
city’s temporal quality—its crudity 
and grossness which are in direct 
conflict with its aspirations toward 
inner sanctification. 

But historically most important 
for Miss Cather’s purpose and the 
development of Shadows was Park- 
man’s evaluation of the life and 
administrative or political contri- 
butions of the Count de Frontenac. 
These Miss Cather took over al- 
most without change, although un- 
like her source she stressed only the 
idealism of the Count’s pioneer 
role. To Parkman’s Frontenac and 
New France Miss Cather was in- 
debted for the observation that 
while the Count was committed to 
the observances of the Church, he 
had from the very beginning set 
himself in opposition to the most 
influential of the Canadian clergy; 
and that he combatted them for 
the defense of his civil authority.™ 
From Parkman, likewise, she drew 
details of Frontenac’s jealous and 
exacting vanity, borrowing the his- 
torian’s account of the Governor’s 
arrogance and extravagance at his 











country estate at Ile-Savary.” Yet 
she wished to ameliorate the unfa- 
vorable impression of these traits. 
Therefore, again following Park- 
man, she touches on sympathetic 
biographical facts like the Count’s 
unhappy marriage, his tremendous 
youthful courage in military cam- 
paigns, his grief over the death of 
his young son, his ability to be a 
fast friend even to those discredited 
by King and Church, such as La 
Hontan and La Salle.* And like 
Parkman, Miss Cather leaves no 
doubt of the immensity of the 
Count’s colonial services, during 
which he fought determinedly to 
conquer a wilderness. As the new 
governor he found Quebec a vil- 
lage of humiliation and terror; in 
his regime he achieved for it honor 
and almost triumph. The dying 
Count portrayed by Parkman has 
a fate characteristic of all Miss Ca- 
ther’s pioneers; Frontenac, almost 
a historical prototype of Miss Ca- 
ther’s fictional pioneers, was typi- 
cal in that he could conquer but 
could not hold. Despite his achieve- 
ment he died a lonely man, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of returning 
to France, almost completely re- 
jected by his King, who perhaps 
remembered jealously the rumors 
of the Count’s affair with Mme. de 
Montespan.” But even more tragic 
for him was the fact that he lived 
long enough to see the temporary 
triumph of people like the Intend- 
ant Champigny and the young 
Bishop Saint-Vallier. These were 
representative of the new order of 
men who came to feast upon the 
gains of the true pioneer without 
creating anything lasting of their 
own. Frontenac’s depiction gave 
Miss Cather little difficulty, for she 
agreed with Parkman’s interpreta- 
tion; she had merely to select those 
incidents and details which were 
most symptomatic. 


For the religious as for the secu- 
lar background of Quebec, Miss 
Cather drew discriminatingly from 
historians and biographers, both 
modern and of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Although Parkman was again 
a useful reference, she was fearful 
of his Protestant skepticism when 
he dealt with religious subjects 
which engaged her sympathy. 
Moreover, warned by Abbé Scott, 
she suspected that he used only 
those first-hand materials and rec- 
ords which corroborated attitudes 
toward which he was predisposed. 
When she wished fuller substantia- 
tion of her own religious preju- 
dices, she preferred sources with a 
sympathetic understanding of Ca- 
tholicism. Miss Cather’s selection 
and treatment of materials in 
Shadows are evidence of the Catho- 
lic point of view which she had 
adopted, at least for the purposes 
of her novel. Because her concept 
of New World Catholicism is pan- 
oramic, she introduces the complex 
stratifications which made up the 
religious life of Quebec—the bish- 
ops and their priests, the nuns, the 
missionaries, the martyrs and the 
ascetics. Of these many persons 
the most important to Miss Cather 
is Bishop Laval because he, evin- 
cing spiritual dedication and domi- 
nance of personality, is Frontenac’s 
ecclesiastical counterpart. She be- 
gan her intensive reading for La- 
val’s portrait in Leblond de Bru- 
math’s compendious work Bishop 
Laval.* This she did in order to 
derive a general picture of the pre- 
late, although she drew from the 
book only a few telling if scattered 
details about his habits and physi- 
cal suffering. The Abbé Scott’s re- 
vision of Leblond de Brumath, 
which provided the most significant 
facts about the Bishop’s life and 
activities, also gave her the linea- 
ments, spiritual and external, of 
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Laval’s foil, Bishop Saint-Vallier.” 

When he first appears in Shad- 
ows, Bishop Laval is outwardly a 
forbidding old man. Yet stern pas- 
tor though he was, he demanded 
even more of himself than of his 
flock. Dramatizing an account in 
Leblond de Brumath, Miss Cather 
relates that the Bishop would keep 
a bowl of consecrated water warm 
on his kitchen stove so that the 
arishioners coming to early mass 
in the frigid morning “would not 
have a mere lump of ice to peck 
at.”*° (p. 105) Laval’s action was 
not prompted by kindness—as Miss 
Cather explains and as her source 
does not—but rather by rigorous 
insistence that the true spirit as 
well as the ritualistic forms of the 
mass be felt. As Miss Cather re- 
peats from the Abbé Scott, Laval 
was the Catholic conscience of 
Quebec who tolled the bell sum- 
moning his sleepy flock to early 
morning mass. “Many good people 
who did not want to go to mass at 
all,” she writes, “when they heard 
that hoarse, frosty bell clanging out 
under the black sky where there 
was not yet even a hint of day- 
break, groaned and went to 
church.” (p. 74) There is histori- 
cal truth also in Miss Cather’s 
portrayal of the Bishop’s volun- 
tary poverty, his friction with 
Saint-Vallier, his overpowering yet 
altruistic disappointment when the 
younger Bishop reversed the elder’s 
effective system for training a mov- 
able clergy of missionary priests. 
Miss Cather does not deny, any 
more than her sources, that Bishop 
Laval was “a stubborn, high-hand- 
ed, tyrannical, quarrelsome old 
man.” (p. 74) Yet under the stern 
exterior she envisaged a compas- 
sionate man whose sympathies em- 
braced the unfortunate. In the 
work of the Abbé Scott she found 
a short, isolated description: “Once 








he met on the street in winter time 
a poor child half-naked and shiv- 
ering with cold; he led him to the 
priest-house, washed and kissed his 
feet, gave him shoes, stockings, a 
complete suit of clothes and sent 
him home as content as himself.”* 
This bald statement becomes the 
extensive, moving incident of the 
Bishop’s finding of little Jacques 
who, deserted by his mother Toin- 
ette wanders disconsolately through 
the midnight streets of Quebec. 
The spirit of Laval, undeniably a 
religious enthusiast, as translated 
by Miss Cather from the Abbé 
Scott, is that of a man whose “de- 
sire,” comparable to that of the 
pioneer, enabled him to pass from 
a life of vision to one of rigorous 
action; and who in the process 
achieved the annihilation of self 
to follow two great objectives, the 
glory of God on earth and the 
building of an invincible Church 
in Canada. 

The portrait of Saint-Vallier was 
more troublesome than that of La- 
val, since no single source gave 
Willa Cather the dimensional vi- 
tality she sought. She therefore 
created a whole man out of a 
montage whose pieces she derived 
principally from Scott’s Bishop La- 
val, Parkman’s Old Regime in Can- 
ada, Mére Juschereau’s Histoire, 
and probably the account in the 
series, Canada and its Provinces. 
Although she was as much repelled 
by the arrogant and mercurial 
Bishop Saint-Vallier as were most 
of the historians she read, she tem- 
pered her repulsion in order to 
make credible his conversion at the 
end of the novel. Her interpreta- 
tion of the prelate assimilates the 
harsh judgments of an anonymous 
critic cited by Parkman. This per- 
son asserts that Saint-Vallier was 
a figure of almost universal con- 
tempt, a being “without reflection 





and judgment, extreme in all 
things, secret and artful, passion- 
ate when sapenes, and a flatterer 
when he wishes to gain his point.”” 
Through various incidents Miss 
Cather confirms this censure, ex- 
pressing through Auclair her dis- 
pleasure with the Bishop’s haste 
and rashness and recklessness, his 
unreasonable and unreasoning de- 
sire for radical change for its own 
sake. “He was as changeable and 
as fickle as a woman,” said the 
apothecary. (p. 122) 

Nevertheless reluctant to leave 
this unflattering portrait without 
modification, Miss Cather inter- 
jects positive qualities from Mére 
Juschereau’s less critical and more 
compassionate Histoire.** On the 
Mother Superior’s authority the 
novelist states that “when he first 


came to Canada he won all hearts 
by his splendid charities,” (p. 122) 
and that in his own often autocratic 
and misguided way, he was sin- 


cere, rejecting the lucrative and de- 
sirable bishopric of Tours for “the 
poorest and most comfortless hon- 
our the Crown had to offer” him, 
the bishopric of Quebec. (p. 124) 
Historically accurate, these details 
are used by Miss Cather to an- 
ticipate his final change of person- 
ality when he appears as a man of 
sixty. His former splendor and ar- 
rogance supplanted by physical de- 
crepitude, he carries “his head like 
a man broken to the yoke,” (p. 
270) indeed like the man who had 
been kidnapped by the British 
navy, held as a prisoner of state in 
England, reluctantly ransomed by 
the French king five years later, 
and humiliatingly detained in 
France for another five years. But 
whatever his youthful mistakes, 
Miss Cather recognized in the re- 
formed prelate the essential pio- 
neer spirit; for like all her other 
pioneers, and particularly Arch- 
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bishop Latour, he too desired to 
die in the freedom of the frontier. 
Her summation of the Bishop’s 
altered personality is consistent 
with her full-length portrait. “To 
be sure, the Bishop was a little 
theatrical in his humility, as he 
had been in his grandeur; but that 
was his way ... If a man admits 
his mistakes, that is a great deal, 
when he is a proud man and a 
Dauphinois—always a_ stiff-necked 
race.” (p. 279) 

Official church affairs, as con- 
ducted by Laval, Saint-Vallier, and 
their priests, were the center of 
seventeenth-century Quebec’s  re- 
ligious life. But from her reading 
in Mére Juschereau’s Histoire, Miss 
Cather became aware that the in- 
fluence of cloistered places, such 
as the H6tel-Dieu, was almost as 
significant. Creative evidence of 
the novelist’s response to this core 
of religious authority inheres in 
the dual role of Mére Juschereau 
herself in Shadows. As a histor- 
ian, she is one of Willa Cather’s 
lesser-used factual sources; and as 
an individual, she is one of the 
novel’s minor characters. As a fic- 
tionalized character, the Mother 
Superior serves to point up the 
industrious if tranquil life of the 
H6tel-Dieu, and the episode in 
which she participates is derived 
from the voluminous Histoire. Miss 
Cather describes Mére Juschereau, 
upon her initial appearance in 
Shadows, making artificial flowers 
for the altars of impoverished 
country churches, a seemingly triv- 
ial detail from the Histoire which 
engaged even Parkman’s attention 
in his Old Regime in Canada.* 
The attractiveness of the episode 
is understandable, for it crystallizes 
through Miss Cather’s interpreta- 
tion the Church’s refusal to yield 
to the barbarism of the new and 
uncultivated. Conversely, it shows 





the adaptability of religious refine- 
ment to alien circumstances. 

But if Quebec’s religious life was 
pragmatic, it was also visionary, 
profoundly affected by the promo- 
tion of Catholicism in the New 
World. In illustration Miss Ca- 
ther projects Mére Catherine de 
Saint-Augustin, a figure ideally 
suited to epitomize the curious 
blend of practicality and mysticism 
frequent in pioneer communities, 
religious as well as secular. As the 
Abbé Scott said: “In her exterior 
conduct, she was simple, kind, ser- 
viceable, obedient, humble, pious 
but without singularity .. . fulfill- 
ing in a most practical way the 
offices entrusted to her. She had, 
however, a mind possessed of the 
highest mysticism, but strange to 
say, it remained unknown to all, 
save to her directors of conscience, 
until her death.”*® For her por- 
trait of Mére Catherine, Miss Ca- 
ther extracted information from 


Father Ragueneau’s La Vie® and 


Mére Juschereau’s Histoire. That 
she might have drawn some of this 
information from Parkman and de- 
liberately rejected him is note- 
worthy. Parkman considered Mére 
Catherine to be little more than 
a half-mad hysteric, a view com- 
pletely at odds with Miss Cather’s. 

Although Miss Cather incorpor- 
ates from her two pious sources 
numerous biographical details 
about Mére Catherine, she subordi- 
nates them to the larger concep- 
tualism of one “always dedicating 
herself to the impossible and al- 
ways achieving it.” (p. 42) Em- 
blematic of Mére Catherine’s inner 
sanctification is the miraculous in- 
cident attributed to her by Father 
Ragueneau.” As Miss Cather 
adroitly shapes and elaborates up- 
on the miracle, it has to do with 
the salvation of the sinner Marie 
through divine intercession and the 


belated prayers of the nun. Miss 
Cather’s deliberate choice of this 
miracle enabled her to demon- 
state a pure religious spirit which 
she thought possible only in the 
New World. Marie had _trans- 
gressed in France and she was 
abominated after death, as in life, 
even by the most devout and com- 
passionate members of the Church, 
including Mére Catherine. But 
twelve years later, in Canada, 
Marie reappeared before Mére 
Catherine in a vision and begged 
for the redemptive prayer which 
she was then granted. What Miss 
Cather seems to be saying is that 
the New World had magnified in 
the nun an intuition of divinity 
which transcended mortal failings. 
Thus, while the novelist is indebted 
to Father Ragueneau’s description 
of the miracle, its particular inter- 
pretation is her own. For Miss 
Cather a miracle, even as a fictional 
device, could be meaningful only 
if it maintained its exalted nature 
without ever touching upon the 
profane or vulgar. Hence she 
writes with considerable disappro- 
bation of another miracle attribut- 
ed to Mére Catherine: to save the 
life and soul of a dying heretic 
sailor in Quebec Mére Catherine 
administers to him a potion made 
of pulverized bone from the skull 
of Father Brebeuf. As far as Miss 
Cather was concerned the use of 
such a crudely objectified approach 
to grace was a nullification of the 
very end intended.* 

On the whole Miss Cather’s nuns 
of the Hotel-Dieu stand for order, 
gentility, and civilization. In Que- 
bec, as in Dieppe or Tours, they 
radiate the tranquillity of their 
“safe, lovingly-arranged and order- 
ed, universe.” (p. 97) But while 
the nuns enjoyed their congenial 
world, the missionaries, as Miss 
Cather demonstrates through Fa- 








ther Chabanel, suffered in an al- 
most incredibly barbaric atmos- 
phere. Of this little known mis- 
sionary Miss Cather makes the his- 
torically accurate point that his 
heroism was eclipsed by the fame 
of fellow missionaries, Fathers 
Jogues, Lalemant, and _ Brebeuf. 
Father Chabanel’s story she drew 
without alteration from the Jesuit 
Relations® in preference to Park- 
man’s objective account in the 
Jesuits in North America. To en- 
hance the poignant, tragic irony 
implicit in the missionary’s career 
she steps aside as the story-teller 
and places the burden upon the 
fictional Father Hector Saint-Cyr, 
a second-generation missionary who 
cherished Father Chabanel’s mem- 
ory with an “especial reverence.” 
Father Hector, almost casual in re- 
lating factual incidents of the life 
and physical suffering of Father 
Chabanel, emphasizes a series of 
mortifications of soul and mind. 
The triumph of Father Chabanel, 
thus, emerges movingly as one of 
spiritual and intellectual endur- 
ance, not for personal satisfaction 
but for the exaltation of God. 
Directing attention to the unre- 
lieved horror of Father Chabanel’s 
missionary career, Miss Cather has 
made a curious departure from her 
previous convictions. In the Arch- 
bishop she had told of the strug- 
gles and hardships of the early 
martyred Spanish missionaries in 
the Southwest, and she had care- 
fully pointed out that “no man 
could know what triumphs of faith 
had happened there . . . or what 
visions and revelations God may 
have granted to soften that brutal 
end.” The sufferings of Father 
Chabanel, if we rely upon the con- 
text of Shadows, evoked no such 
feelings from her. She _ seems, 
rather, to have regretted that the 
priest had spent his life and talents 


in the wilderness. Like the reas- 
onable Auclair, who ponders the 
matter, Miss Cather must wonder 
“whether there had not been a 
good deal of misplaced heroism in 
the Canadian missions—a waste of 
rare qualities which did nobody 
any good.” (pp. 154-155) Father 
Chabanel, to be sure, serves the 
novelist as a symbol of complete 
religious self-sacrifice; but he is also 
an imperfect pioneer symbol, en- 
dowed with none of the pioneer 
traits except that of desire. The 
ambivalence of Miss Cather’s atti- 
tude, thus, appears to embrace 
these two principles: In point of 
hard reality, the destruction of a 
Father Chabanel connotes tragic 
waste. But ideally interpreted, that 
destruction may bring us to under- 
stand that “even in worldly affairs 
nothing worth while is accom- 
plished except by that last sacrifice, 
the giving of oneself altogether and 
finally.” (p. 149) Here Miss Ca- 
ther appears torn between a con- 
cern, perhaps sentimental, for the 
individual, and an elation, unques- 
tionably religious, for the abstract 
inspiration provided by the indivi- 
dual. 

As an extension of the spiritual- 
ized concept which she had demon- 
strated, especially through figures 
like Bishop Laval, Mére Catherine, 
Father Chabanel, Miss Cather 
passed to the total asceticism of 
Jeanne le Ber. This is the recluse 
who left “the beau-monde of Ville- 
Marie de Montreal,” her family, 
and her betrothed to entomb her- 
self in a cell behind the altar in 
the newly-built Church of the Con- 
gregation. Here, when she was not 
at her devotions, she made altar- 
cloths and vestments which beau- 
tified churches, rich and poor alike, 
in the province of Quebec; and she 
also “spun yarn and knitted stock- 
ings for the poor.” Parkman’s quiz- 
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zical account in the Old Regime 
in Canada* was Miss Cather’s most 
readily available source for these 
details as it was, also, for the legend 
that once when Jeanne le Ber had 
broken her spinning-wheel, an an- 
gel had mended it for her. Miss 
Cather accepted all of Parkman’s 
details, but she forbore his cynical 
attitude. Almost as if to atone for 
the historian’s disbelief, she elabo- 
rates upon the need which Jeanne 
le Ber fulfilled for the pioneers of 
New France. For them, according 
to Miss Cather, the miracles associ- 
ated with the recluse—as with Mére 
Catherine—were like lovely, per- 
sonal gifts. 


The people have loved miracles for 
so many hundred years, not as proof 
or evidence, but because they are the 
actual flowering of desire. In them the 
vague worship and devotion of the 
simple-hearted assumes a form. From 
being a shapeless longing it becomes 
a beautiful image; a dumb rapture be- 
comes a melody that can be remem- 
bered and repeated; and the experi- 
ence of a moment, which might have 
been a lost ecstasy, is made an actual 
possession and can be bequeathed to 
another. (p. 137) 


In short, as Miss Cather makes 
clear, even the seemingly isolated 
asceticism and highly personal re- 
ligion of a Jeanne le Ber have their 
significant role to play in the spiri- 
tual life of the Canadian pioneer 
community. 

For Willa Cather, then, history 
was but one more device with which 
she hoped to explain and solve the 


riddle of pioneer motivation. Shad- 
ows, like the Archbishop, argues 
from historical premises for a sanc- 
tification of purpose in which she 
herself believed almost devoutly. 
Toward her aesthetic and moral 
theme, she read and isolated those 
recorded events which substanti- 
ated her concept of man’s oldest 
dreams, the vision of godhead. 
Neither possessing nor pretending 
the objective view of the historical 
scholar, she nevertheless searched 
the sources with intelligence and 
meaningful discrimination. She as- 
sumed the license of the creative 
writer, but she never abused that 
license. If she had a perhaps ex- 
alted regard for her own profes- 
sion, she always demonstrated a 
respectful and dignified considera- 
tion for the factual materials which 
she used. For her the story was 
always the thing, but it was never 
a story of sheer fabrication. It was, 
rather, compounded of many ele- 
ments, of which history was but 
one. While Shadows thus, broadly 
speaking, is a historical novel, it 
is more precisely a_ spiritualized 
account in which history, philos- 
ophy, and fiction all play their 
part. Where a lesser craftsman 
might have subordinated and sac- 
rificed the meaning for the physi- 
cal event, Miss Cather integrated 
the meaning and the event. The 
point for Miss Cather was that 
though significance may be dis- 
tilled from incident, the novelist 
is powerless to create such an ar- 
bitrary separation. 


Brown University 





'This article is by no means in- 
tended to be a definitive study of Shad- 
ows on the Rock. It concentrates 
primarily on the French-Canadian 
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background of the story which in its 
turn was formed by Miss Cather’s read- 
ing, personal observation and _inter- 
pretation. It omits for reasons of 








space and unity the novel’s secondary 
but important concern with seven- 
teenth-century French court life and 
medicine. All references to Shadows 
are from the edition published by 
Alfred A. Knopf (New York, 1931). 

“The Best Stories of Sarah Orne 
Jewett,” in Willa Cather on Writing 
(New York, 1947), p. 64. 

8Death Comes for the Archbishop 
(New York, 1927), p. 98. 

*“On Shadows on the Rock,” in 
Willa Cather on Writing, p. 15. 

5In Willa Cather on Writing, pp. 
41-42. “Her conversation, likewise, 
possessed this evocative quality—a 
quality of creating much more than 
her words actually stated, of summon- 
ing up images, suggestions, overtones 
and undertones of feeling that opened 
long vistas to one’s imagination” 
(Edith Lewis, Willa Cather Living 
[New York, 1952], p. xvi). 

®“Plays of Real Life,” McClure, XL 
(March, 1913), p. 72. 

"Introduction to Alexander's Bridge 
(Boston and New York, 1922) p. ix. 

SMiss Cather’s use of source mate- 
rials in Shadows differs strikingly from 
that in the Archbishop. In the earlier 
novel, she used essentially one basic 
source, Howlett’s The Life of the 
Right Reverend Joseph P. Machebeuf, 
which provided her with her two main 
characters, their biographical back- 
ground, and to a lesser extent with the 
history of the area in which they 
worked. In Shadows, she used many 
different sources, frequently with an 
interpretative bias contrary to her 
own. In the later novel, therefore, she 
had not only to create a number of 
fictional characters, but she had to 
select historical information from a 
wide area, analyze it carefully, and 
often reinterpret it. 

®Most of the facts relative to Miss 
Cather’s various trips to Quebec are 
drawn from Lewis, pp. 153 ff. 

‘If Miss Cather did any serious 
reading for the novel in Pasadena, she 


would no doubt have used the Hunt- 
ington Library in San Marino. The 
Library, however, has no record of 
Miss Cather’s ever having done re- 
search there. This fact is substan- 
tiated by Miss Lewis, who says that 
Miss Cather was not able to work on 
Shadows while in Pasadena, but that 
she was able to write most of the short 
story Two Friends while there and 
even to begin Old Mrs. Harris (Lewis, 
p. 157). 

“Lewis, p. 158. 

“Miss Cather’s reading of Saint- 
Simon’s Memoirs is recorded by Lewis, 
p- 158. It was this work primarily 
which offered Miss Cather her infor- 
mation about the court life of Louis 
XIV. 

*8S0 You're Going to Paris! (Lon- 
don, 1926), p. 311. But France con- 
noted more than Paris in the histori- 
cal awareness of Miss Cather. Her 
search for materials took her to Saint- 
Malo, the Breton community which 
provided the seamen to man the ships 
sailing to New France. Her descrip- 
tion of Saint-Malo and her depiction 
of Maitre Pondaven is primarily the 
result of her short stay in Saint-Malo. 

Lewis, pp. 119-120. 

“Francis Parkman, Frontenac and 
New France (Boston, 1897), I, 51-52. 

16“On Shadows on the Rock,” p. 16. 

“Old Regime in Canada (Boston, 
1897) , II, 188; Shadows, pp. 3-4. 

Old Regime in Canada, II, 188; 
Shadows, p. 45. 

'°Old Regime in Canada, II, 36, 185; 
Shadows, pp. 14, 60. 

21, 76-77. 

“On Shadows on the Rock,” p. 
15. 

iT, 17. 

*3New Voyages to North America 
(London, 1703), I, 8-10. That Miss 
Cather read this book is recorded by 
Lewis, p. 158. 

*4Frontenac and New France, I, 25- 
26, 48, 71; Shadows, passim. 

Frontenac and New France, I, 10- 
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11; Shadows, p. 27. Miss Cather’s de- 
scription of Frontenac’s estate at Ile- 
Savary, which is still standing, was 
based upon Parkman’s account rather 
than personal observation, since she 
perpetuates the historian’s error by 
locating it near Blois, a distance of 
some eighty miles. 

Frontenac and New France, I, 7 ff, 
9, 13, 29-30, 110; Shadows, pp. 28, 31, 
247. 

*7Frontenac and New France, Il, 14, 
92; Shadows, pp. 237, 238. 

*8In The Makers of Canada (To- 
ronto, 1909). In this work she had ac- 
cess to the following information: 
Laval at La Fléche, p. 19; Laval at 
the Hermitage at Caen, p. 24; Laval’s 
indignation over the brandy traffic, p. 
36; Laval’s poverty, p. 84; Frontenac’s 
friendship with the Recollet Fathers 
and his hostility toward Laval, p. 112; 
Laval’s seminary and his system of 
movable clergy, pp. 211 ff.; the kid- 
napping and ransom of Saint-Vallier, 
pp. 242-243; Houssart, Laval’s servant, 
p. 249; Houssart’s testimony as to 
Laval’s physical abstinence, p. 255. 

*Her indebtedness to the Abbé 
Scott’s revision of Bishop Laval (To- 
ronto, 1926) may best be tabulated as 
follows: Laval’s difficulties with Fron- 
tenac, passim; the portrait of Mére 
Catherine as the combination of prac- 
ticality and mysticism, pp. 154-155; 
Laval’s voluntary poverty and charity, 
p. 83; the bestowal of Laval’s wealth 
upon his seminary, p. 294; Laval at 
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the Hermitage, pp. 50 ff.; nobility of 
Laval’s family, p. 9; Laval’s bell-ring- 
ing, p. 314; Laval’s choice of Saint- 
Vallier as successor, p. 309; Saint-Val- 
lier’s attitude toward the movable 
clergy, pp. 317-318; Saint-Vallier’s 
lavish residence in Quebec, p. 318; his 
unpopularity there, p. 321; his pride 
and extravagance, p. 320; his frictions 
with Laval, p. 320; Laval as substitute 
for Saint-Vallier during the latter's ab- 
sences, p. 325; Laval at La Fléche and 
its severity, pp. 16, 21-22; Houssart, p. 
314; Laval’s physical self-mortification, 
pp. 315-316. 

8*Leblond de Brumath, p. 253. 

Scott, p. 316; Shadows, pp. 71-75. 

82Qld Regime in Canada, Il, 140- 
141. 

883Histoire de l’'Hétel-Dieu de Que- 
bec (Paris, 1751), pp. 266, 285-286, 
506. 

“Histoire, p. 243; Old Regime in 
Canada, Il, 98. 

*Scott, p. 155. 

Ta Vie de la Mére Catherine de 
Saint-Augustin (Paris, 1671). 

*Jbid., pp. 314-315; Shadows, pp. 
37-39. 

Histoire, pp. 179 ff.; Old Regime 
in Canada, I, 240-241; Shadows, p. 125. 

Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments (Cleveland, 1899), XXXV, 151 
f—.; XL, 35 ff That she read this 
many-volumed work is recorded by 
Lewis, p. 158. 

“Archbishop, p. 280. 

“TI, 158, 161; Shadows, pp. 128 ff. 








WAS HARDY ANTHROPOMORPHIC? 


GILBERT NEIMAN 


The popular opinion of Thomas 
Hardy is well expressed in the first 
sentence of Samuel C. Chew’s arti- 
cle on him in A Literary History of 
England: ‘“Yhe ideas and emotions 
which Hardy cautiously termed his 
‘tentative metaphysic’ took shape 
so gradually that no point in his 
career can be indicated where the 
fatalism of his youth gave way to 
the final determinism of his old 
age.”* First a fatalist and then a 
determinist—such are the _back- 
grounds of most articles discussing 
the earlier and the later Thomas 
Hardy. And it would not be un- 
just to say that these articles con- 
tain much more of the cloth of 
their backdrop than they do of the 
vitality of the victim set up before 
them. Yet there is a certain strain 
of ambiguity running throughout 
Hardy’s works which lends itself to 
a semblance of corroboration of 
the above view, and I think it 
could be termed a mystical strain 
in Hardy which forever eludes his 
attempts in prose to state it in a 
“tentative metaphysic.” It is ap- 

arent in the character of Pierston 
in The Well-Beloved. He is attract- 
ed to more women than the two 
main ones, but sex is never the 
basic reason for his attraction to 
them. As Mr. Webster says in his 
study of Thomas Hardy, “the at- 
traction of the women is neither 
rationally explicable nor satisfy- 
ing in the results it produces. It is 
‘the traction of some mystic mag- 
net which has nothing to do with 
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reason.’ ”” Each succeeding woman 
is “ ‘the exponent of the Long-pur- 
sued—as one who, by no initiative 
of his own, had been chosen by 
some superior Power as the ve- 
hicle of her next début.’’”*? And 
Mr. Webster goes on to call this 
book important for being the full- 
est expression of “‘Hardy’s belief in 
the unrealizability of man’s high- 
er desires, one of the primary rea- 
sons why he lamented the antilogy 
involved in giving man conscious- 
ness... .”% JI think we can dis- 
cover, upon further examination of 
a few aspects of Hardy’s thought, 
that this problem of not finding a 
rational explanation for the mag- 
netic attraction which women 
have for Hardy’s heroes is at the 
root of his eternal search for some 
meaning in the universe. 

I consider a fairly early poem of 
Hardy’s, called ‘The Lacking 
Sense,” as a basic statement of this 
mystical strain which has confound- 
ed critics, and which continued 
throughout Hardy’s life. A typi- 
cal Hardy scene is stated as a stage 
direction at the beginning of the 
poem: “A sad-coloured landscape. 
Waddon Vale.” The first stanza 
goes: 


“O Time, whence comes the Mother's 
moody look amid her labours, 
As of one who all unwittingly has 
wounded where she loves? 
Why weaves she not her world- 
webs to according lutes and 
tabors, 
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With nevermore this too remorseful 
air upon her face, 
As of angel fallen from grace?” 


Fatalism is a form of determin- 
ism, particularly in its theological 
aspect which asserts that all human 
activities are predetermined by 
God. Determinism is the doctrine 
that every fact in the universe is 
guided entirely by law. In psychol- 
ogy, determinism becomes the doc- 
trine that the will is not free but 
instead determined by psychical or 
physical conditions. Let us look 
closely at this poem for evidence 
of either fatalism or determinism. 
The second stanza continues: 


—“Her look is but her story: con- 
strue not its symbols keenly: 

In her wonderworks yea surely she 
wounded where she loves. 

The sense of ills misdealt for blisses 

blanks the mein most qucenly, 

Self-smitings kill self-joys; and every- 
where beneath the sun 

Such deeds her hands have done.” 


Notice that the poem is in the 
form of a dialogue with Time re- 
sponding to the questioning man. 
In the first stanza we have the poet 
comparing Nature to a Mother 
who has the moody look in the 
midst of her labors of having 
thoughtlessly wounded the ones 
she most loves. In the second 
stanza we have Time agreeing and 
adding that her face is rendered 
blank by the sense of having dealt 
ills where she had intended to 
mete out blisses. Now, we must 
ask ourselves if fatalism, or the as- 
sertion that all human activities 
are predetermined by God, is pres- 
ent here. As so often happens in 
Hardy’s poems, here he has equated 
Nature with God. And, further- 
more, though this is often denied, 
he has given a distinctly anthropo- 
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morphic character to both Nature 
and God, for what could be more 
anthropomorphic than calling 
them Mother? Yet the Mother 
deals out ills where she meant to 
strew blisses, the result is haphaz- 
ard, and what is less predeter- 
mined than the haphazard? In the 
third stanza, the questioning man 
asks of Time the reason for this 
haphazard creation, one might al- 
most say destruction: 


—“And how explains thy Ancient 
Mind her crimes upon her 
creatures, 

These fallings from her fair begin- 
nings, woundings where she 
loves, 

Into her would-be perfect motions, 
modes, effects, and features 
Admitting cramps, black humors, 
wan decay, and baleful blights, 

Distress into delights?” 


Here Time is addressed as “An- 
cient Mind,” is personified as a 
source of eternal wisdom which 
holds the answers to man’s ques- 
tions. Time, or Ancient Mind, re- 
plies: 


—‘Ah! knowest thou not her secret 
yet, her vainly veiled deficience, 
Whence it comes that all unwit- 
tingly she wounds the lives she 
loves? 
That sightless are those orbs of hers?— 
which bar to her omniscience 
Brings those fearful unfulfilments, 
that red ravage through her 
zones 
Whereat all creation groans. 


We see that Nature is sightless. 
The “red ravage” which this sight- 
lessness of Nature causes is highly 
reminiscent of Tennyson’s evolu- 
tionary disillusionment with Na- 
ture “red in tooth and claw.” We 
are also reminded of the “purblind 








doomsters” of “Hap,” of “crass 
Casualty and dicing Time,” who 
could as readily strew _ blisses 
around man’s pilgrimage as pain. 
But is all as totally helpless and 
hopeless as it would seem? Time 
goes on with its description of Na- 
ture’s sightlessness, “the lacking 
sense”’: 


“She whispers it in each pathetic 
strenuous slow endeavour, 
When in mothering she unwit- 
tingly sets wounds on what she 
loves; 
Yet her primal doom pursues her, 
faultful, fatal is she ever; 
Though so deft and nigh to vis- 
sion is her facile finger-touch 
That the seers marvel much. 


Let us note here that a glimmer 
of hope is seen creeping into the 
dismal picture, and for the first 
time. Not all is necessarily lost, 
because the Mother’s “facile finger- 
touch” is “so deft and nigh to vi- 
sion” that ‘‘the seers marvel much.” 
There are seers to whom this 
Mother, or Nature, is almost akin. 
That also is a hopeful sign, and 
upon it Hardy erects the magnifi- 
cent close of this majestic poem, 
which close is the end of Time's 
rejoinder to man’s petulant queries 
about the cruel injustice of Na- 
ture’s handiwork: 


“Deal, then, her groping skill no 
scorn, no note of malediction; 

Not long on thee will press the 
hand that hurts the lives it 
loves; 

And while she plods dead-reckoning 

on, in darkness of affliction, 

Assist her where thy creaturely de- 
pendence can or may, 
For thou art of her clay.” 


We must return to the psycho- 
logical definition of determinism, 
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which is the doctrine that the will 
is not free but determined by psy- 
chical or physical conditions, and 
ask ourselves if this advice which 
Time, or Ancient Mind, gives to 
man could be given to a creature 
who was inescapably in the grip of 
determined cause and effect. ‘The 
answer can only be in the nega- 
tive. If man had no will of his 
own, how could he assist the blind 
Mother in her “strenuous slow en- 
deavour,” how could he choose to 
deal “her groping skill no scorn”? 

It is difficult to explain why 
Douglas Brown in his recent book, 
Thomas Hardy, finds “The Lack- 
ing Sense” a “scarred and dis- 
jointed” poem. He finds that it is 


one of many of Hardy’s “dis- 
tressed readings of life.”> The 
poem is measured, serene, even 


stately, with none of the wry tele- 
scoping of diction which sometimes 
obtrudes in Hardy’s verses to the 
detriment of the poem as a whole. 
I see this poem as an exquisite 
statement of the feeling which led 
Hardy into his position of formu- 
lating a concept of Immanent Will 
as an explanation of the enigmatic 
nature of creation. Let us first 
have a look at this concept as it is 
summarized by Mr. Webster: 


The universe is constantly in the 
process of change; hence the Imma- 
nent Will, which is identical with the 
universe, also changes. As a result 
of an almost infinite process of change, 
as an unconscious and undesired re- 
sult of the Immanent Will’s dialectic, 
consciousness emerged in man. 
Through man’s conscious awareness 
he can control and change those parts 
of the universe which are the products 
of his consciousness (i.e., society) even 
if he cannot overcome or change for 
the present the unconscious portions 
of the universe or the unconscious 
(i.e., emotional) parts of himself. Ul- 


timately, perhaps, consciousness will 
inform the entire Will, and all things 
will be fashioned closer to even the 
heart’s desire.® 


Mr. Webster goes on to say that 
this is the entire Weltanschauung 
of The Dynasts, that in this con- 
cept (and with the aid of the Ger- 
man philosopher Von Hartmann) 
Hardy has finally reconciled a be- 
lief in man’s actions being deter- 
mined with a belief in the fact 
that they can change the world. Yet 
I must differ from Mr. Webster 
here, in that I cannot believe that 
a man who says, as Hardy did to 
William Archer, ‘““When we have 
got rid of a thousand remediable 
ills, it will be time enough to de- 
termine whether the ill that is ir- 
remediable outweighs the good,”— 
it is impossible for me to believe 
that such a person is convinced 
that man’s actions are determined. 
Such a conviction was present in 
the early Hardy of “Hap,” per- 
haps, but it was constantly dimin- 
ishing throughout his lifetime; and 
it is not present in “The Lacking 
Sense,” which I take to be an 
early poem. 

Mr. Southworth says in his study 
of The Poetry of Thomas Hardy: 
“He once dreamed, for example, 
that a germ of Consciousness from 
another planet awoke the earth to 
a realization of the cruelty and 
misery that here exist hand in hand 
and of which it had never before 
taken cognizance.” Hardy’s theory 
of the Immanent Will is insepa- 
rable from his theory of the evolu- 
tionary development of conscious- 
ness. One of the most obvious 
flaws in this is that as an uncon- 
scious and even undesired result 
of the Immanent Will’s (or the 
Ancient Mind’s) dialectic con- 
sciousness emerges in man. Evelyn 
Hardy has some illuminating state- 
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ments to make about this weakness 
in Hardy’s self-termed “tentative 
philosophy”: 


When Alfred Noyes corners him 
by writing that he himself has never 
been able to conceive “a Cause of 
Things which could be less in any re- 
spect than the thing caused,” Hardy 
retreats from the fray by replying 
that the ways of Providence are in- 
deed inscrutable, only he does not 
call it Providence, a name too hack- 
neyed and too kind, he calls it “The 
Scheme of Things.’’* 


Yet we must not forget, when 
we try to attach strict philosophical 
deductive or inductive principles 
to Thomas Hardy’s many state- 
ments of what would seem to be an 
attempt at a great philosophical 
synthesis of the universe, that, as 
Evelyn Hardy points out: “His so- 
called ‘philosophy,’ the amalgam 
of his reaction to life is, he says, 
nothing more than ‘a confused 
heap of impressions, like those of 
a bewildered child at a conjuring 
show.’ ””® Nor should we forget that 
the poet is often more perceptive 
than the philosopher, as well as 
more influential. We should never, 
either in the role of critic or phi- 
losopher, underrate the importance 
of the fact that most of the human 
race, if not ourself included, is like 
“a bewildered child at a conjuring 
show.” 

Even Lascelles Abercrombie in 
his quite dated work on Hardy de- 
tects the basic anthropomorphisism 
in the poet: “Some such objection 
is unavoidably aroused by Hardy’s 
lyrical attribution to the Deity of 
the humanly perceived limits of 
existence. . . .”?° It is strange that 
most critics of Hardy fail to see 
this aspect. They attribute to him 
an abstraction-making mind that 
came to far-reaching conclusions 








which the practical poet and novel- 
ist never conceived of. Albert J. 
Guérard does not reach a contra- 
dictory conclusion in his study of 
Hardy’s novels: “Less austere and 
less ambitious than Conrad, Hardy 
confined himself to our unregen- 
erate longing for happiness and 
our common destiny of suffering.”™ 
I would seriously take exception to 
Mr. Guérard’s use of the word un- 
regenerate. (What has become so 
fashionable, or should I say fouled- 
up, with our generation that it is 
unregenerate to long for happi- 
ness?) But that Hardy deals with 
our longing for happiness and our 
common destiny of suffering can 
hardly be denied. That is his 
strength and not a weakness. And 
as Carl Weber has so aptly put it, 
“there was nothing of Job’s curse- 
God-and-die about Hardy’s mes- 
sage.” Yet, as William Rutland 
has said: “There is no writer of the 
first rank in English literature, not 
even excepting the author of Lear 
and Hamlet, who has wrestled in 
spirit more arduously with [the 
problem of suffering] than Thomas 
Hardy.”** Hardy’s questions of 
the why of existence, as we see in 
“The Lacking Sense,” are always 
interwoven with his questions 
about the problem of pain. In 
“The Lacking Sense” we are told 
that it is the Mother’s blindness 
which brings about “that red rav- 
age through her zones / Whereat 
all creation groans.” And still, un- 
like Job, we should deal “her grop- 
ing skill . . . no note of maledic- 
tion.” Instead, man is exhorted to 
“assist her where thy creaturely de- 
pendence can or may.” And why 
should man act thus? He is given 
the most direct explanation of all 
as to why such action is befitting. 
Because he is really at one with the 
Mother. The poem ends on the 


unforgettable verse: “For thou art 
of her clay.” 

Now I would like to propose 
that Hardy’s concept of Nature as 
Mother—in this poem as well as in 
another one, “The Mother 
Mourns”—is much closer to the 
Hindu concept of the Divine 
Mother, Mother Kali, than the 
many critics who call Hardy an 
agnostic or an atheist would be 
willing to infer. One image of 
Mother Kali, or Primal Energy, is 
described as follows, which will 
give one a fair idea of the scope of 
the concept behind the statue: 


She wears necklaces of gold and 
pearls, a golden garland of human 
heads, and a girdle of human arms. 
... She has four arms. The lower 
left hand holds a severed human head 
and the upper grips a_ blood-stained 
sabre. One right hand offers boons 
to Her children; the other allays their 
fear. The majesty of Her posture 
can hardly be described. It combines 
the terror of destruction with the re- 
assurance of motherly tenderness. For 
She is the Cosmic Pawer, the totality 
of the universe, a glorious harmony 
of the pairs of opposites. She deals 
out death, as. She creates and pre- 
serves. She has three eyes, the third 
being the symbol of Divine Wisdom; 
they strike dismay into the wicked, 
yet pour out affection for Her de- 
votees. .. . She is Prakriti, the Pro- 
creatrix, Nature, the Destroyer, the 
Creator. Nay, She is something great- 
er and deeper still for those who have 
eyes to see. She is the Universal 
Mother, “my Mother,” as Ramakrishna 
would say, the All-powerful, who re- 
veals Herself to Her children under 
different aspects and Divine Incarna- 
tions, the Visible God, who leads the 
elect to the Invisible Reality: and if 
it so pleases Her, She takes away the 
last trace of ego from created beings 
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and merges it in the consciousness of 
the Absolute, the undifferentiated 
God."* 


Hardy implies this duality of 
destructiveness combined with cre- 
ative consciousness in his poem 
when he says: “fatal is she ever; / 
Though so deft and nigh to vision 
is her facile finger-touch / That 
the seers marvel much.” And 
though Hardy certainly does not 
seem to be a man who has often 
found the Visible God, he con- 
stantly is surprising us in his best 
poems by taking “away the last 
trace of ego from created beings 
and [merging] it in the conscious- 
ness of the Absolute.” I can think 
of no better description of the 
effect his greatest poems have than 
just this. Likewise, I would like 
here to repeat my quotations from 
Mr. Webster’s book on Hardy 


which I gave at the beginning of 
this paper. “The attraction of the 
women is neither rationally ex- 
plicable nor satisfying in the re- 
sults it produces. It is ‘the trac- 
tion of some mystic magnet which 
has nothing to do with reason.’” 
Each succeeding woman is “ ‘the 
exponent of the Long-pursued—as 
one who, by no initiative of his 
own, had been chosen by some su- 
perior Power as the vehicle of her 
next début.’” The women in 
Hardy’s poems and novels share 
the dual aspects of the Divine 
Mother, they create and they de- 
stroy. Around their necks are gar- 
lands of human heads. And one 
can say of each one of his women, 
we can almost hear Hardy’s heroes 
pronounce the words: “For thou 
art of her clay.” 


University of New Mexico 
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ARNOLD JOSEPH TOYNBEE: 
A CHECKLIST 


Compiled by RUSH GREENSLADE 


Introduction 

Arnold Joseph Toynbee, the his- 
torian, not only has been a pro- 
lific author of books, lectures, es- 
says, and articles in periodicals but 
also has edited and translated nu- 
merous works. This checklist at- 
tempts to be complete through the 
month of June, 1955. It thus in- 
cludes the last four volumes of his 
ten volume magnum opus A Study 
of History. All items are listed 
chronologically as published, ex- 
cept periodical articles, which are 
listed alphabetically by _ title. 
Where these were subsequently re- 
printed in books, note has been 
made. Book reviews have not been 
included nor material about Toyn- 
bee and studies of his work, un- 
signed items, introductions, pref- 
aces, and discussions at conferences. 
The principal sources used were: 


U. S. Library of Congress catalog 
of printed books. 

U. S. Library of Congress refer- 
ence catalog of current literature. 

British Museum Library catalog of 
books, manuscripts, maps and 
drawings. 

A. L. A. index . 
erature. 

Cumulative book index. 

Standard catalog for public li- 
braries. 

Booklist. 

U. S. Quarterly Book Review. 

Book Review Digest. 

Current Biography. 


. . to general lit- 


Archiv fur_ kulturgeschichte 
XXXIII. Band 1951, Heft 2. 
Bibligraphie der fremdsprachigen 

zeitschriftenliteratur. 
Bibliographie der deutschen zeit- 
schriftenliteratur. 
Readers guide to periodical liter- 
ature. 
Poole’s index to periodical liter- 
ature. 
International index to periodicals. 
Annual magazine subject index. 
Catholic periodical index. 
Canadian periodical index. 
Annual literary index. 
Annual library index. 
Foreign affairs bibliography. 
Social Science abstracts. 
Essay and general literature index. 
General catalogue of Chatham 
House publications. 


In addition the list has been 
checked, not only by personal ex- 
amination, but also by extensive 
correspondence with sponsoring or- 
ganizations and publishers. 

Special thanks are due to James 
E. Gourley, librarian, Tulsa Pub- 
lic Library, for his invaluable ad- 
vice and assistance. 

Rush Greenslade 
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1. Greek policy since 1882, Lon- 
don, N. Y. (etc.) Oxford, H. Milford 
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the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
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Oxford, 1946. xiii. p. 617. “Issued 
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Institute of International Affairs.” 
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ter; the self-revelation of ancient 
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2. Greek historical thought from 
Homer to the age of Heraclitus, with 
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5. Can we know the pattern of 
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determine it? By Peter Geyl, A. J. T. 
and Pitirim A. Sorokin, Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1949, 126 p. 
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thetics and Art Criticism, 1:201-5, 

December, 1955. 
In L’Homme Revolte Albert Camus 
suggests that “art, of any type, is an 
activity which affirms and denies real- 
ity in one and the same act” in “an 
attempt to give order to the chaos of 
the given.” The artist is challenged 
to discover “the creative spirit of re- 
bellion in the life of modern man.” 
(M.J.O.) 


Gershman, Herbert S., “On L’Etrang- 
er,” The French Review, 29:299- 
305, February, 1956. 

“Not only can Mersault be considered 

a stranger to the world about him and 

to God, but also a stranger to himself 

and ... to his crime.” Others “had 


a goal .. . Mersault simply lived . . . 
There is an existential emphasis upon 
the value of life as distinguished from 
the value of goals.” (D.H.) 


CLAUDEL, PAUL 
Fowlie, Wallace. “Claudel as Drama- 
tist,” Sewanee Review, 4:218-237, 
Spring, 1956. 
“The Claudel dramas are unlike any- 
thing in the tradition of the French 
theatre.” They are nearer the plays 
of Shakespeare and de Vega than of 
Racine or Hugo or Villier. In Clau- 
del’s plays “humanity was represented 
as one body for which each one of us 
is responsible at every moment of our 
lives.” (A.A.S.) 


CRANE, HART 
Beach, Joseph Warren, “Hart Crane 
and Moby Dick,” Western Review, 
20:183-96, Spring, 1956. 
Linguistically Crane may have _bor- 
rowed from Moby Dick for the Voy- 
ages; and he seems to be suggesting 
“the ‘silent answers’ that, for Mel- 
ville, ‘crept across the stars.’” (E.L.) 


CRITICISM 
Anceschi, Luciano, “A debate on ‘Lit- 
erary Types,’” trans. Creighton Gil- 


bert, The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 16:324-32, March, 
1956. 
A summary and continuation of a 
philosophic debate by Italian critics 
over the intrinsic nature of the classi- 
fication of twentieth century literature 
as essay, narrative, or lyric. (M.J.O.) 


Fergusson, Francis, “Myth and the 
Literary Scruple,” Sewanee Review, 
64:171-185, Spring, 1956. 

“We cannot get rid of ‘Myth,’ but we 

can beware of it. We can remember 

some of the countless ways in which 
myths live in our literature from 

Homer to Faulkner. And we can 

study some of the forms this life takes 

with . . . respect for the unique in- 
dividuality of play or poem... .” 

(A.A.S.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “Literature and 
the Meaning of Life,” The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 55:153-12, April, 
1956. 

The moral climate of our time, the 

paralyzing sense of the futility of ex- 

istence, enfeebles the writer’s will to 

create. Rejecting the nihilistic im- 

passe, the writer must, as an act of 

faith, revitalize the eternal symbols, 
affirm human values, and restore mean- 
ing to the life of man or earth. 

(W.B.B.) 


H. S., “Gone with the Wind,” Sat- 

urday Review, 39:20, March 3, 1956. 
“American writing, if you except the 
immortal and changeless frontier cow- 
boy, has lost its regional character.” 
Hemingway praises contemporary 
American literature because it is not 
the work of intellectuals. Its main aim 
is now “to intellectualize itself with- 
out losing its direct contact with 
American life.” (C:P.) 


Lipton, Lawrence, “Disaffiliation and 
the Art of Poverty,” Chicago Re- 
view, 10:53-79, Spring, 1956. 
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“Disaffliation and a dedicated inde- 
pendent poverty. It is a way of life 
that is suitable not only for the artist 
but for all who ‘wage contention with 
the time’s decay.’ For all who would 
‘keep their distance from the thicken- 
ing center.’ Only for the artist, .. . 
is it obligatory, a matter of life and 
death.” (L.L.) 


Miller, Henry, “Literature as a Dead 
Duck,” The London Magazine, 3:43- 
47, March, 1956. 

In contrast to European integrity and 

vitality, American  literature—every- 


thing printable—seems to be written by 
“some incredible monster of unilateral 
taste and sclerotic imagination.” There 
is no sign of a revolt against the 
floods of paper backs, against the big 
business publishing. (D.B.D.) 


Munro, Thomas, “Do the Arts Pro- 
gress?” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 16:175-90, December, 
1955. 

Since nothing in its nature is “essen- 

tially non-progressive or detached from 

the rest of life, . . . art like the rest 
of human culture, has progressed and 
can continue to do so, given the neces- 
sary minimum of intelligence, effort, 
good will, and good luck. . . . The is- 
sue is intimately connected with the 
larger . . . present struggle for power 
over men’s minds.” (M.J.O.) 


Rudolph, G. A., “The Aesthetic Field 
of I. A. Richards,” Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 16:348-58, 
March, 1956. 

This essay attempts to define the limits 

and nature of the aesthetic experience 

as Richards views it in order to make 
his completed, coordinated theory 

available for evaluation. (M.J.O.) 


Virtanen, Reino, “French Reactions 
to American Writers,” - Prairie 
Schooner, 30:76-85, Spring, 1956. 

“There are three high points in French 


interest in American letters—Poe, 
Whitman and the novelists of the late 
twenties and thirties.” In the latter, 
“Like Gide, Muriac is attracted by the 
non-intellectual quality” while Sartre 
and the younger writers are “inter- 
ested in the technical innovations.” 
(D.H.) 


Wimsatt, W. K., “Gay in the Mystery,” 

Poetry, 87:308-311, February, 1956. 
The aesthetic of Jacques Maritain, be- 
sides showing what Plato, Aristotle or 
Aquinas would have said if they had 
been familiar with modern theory, in- 
cludes his idea of the “free principle 
of creativity,” or “spiritual intelli- 
gence.” The fine arts, although against 
reason, in the narrow sense, are in- 
tuitively, necessarily, and deeply rea- 
sonable. (F.L.) 


DRAMA 
Miller, Arthur, “The Family in Mod- 
ern Drama,” Atlantic Monthly, 197: 
35-41, April, 1956. 
Dramatic forms express human rela- 
tionships of a particular kind, each 
“suited to express either a primarily 
familial relation at one extreme, or 
other.” The basic form of drama “‘is 
the ever-lastingly sought balance be- 
tween order and the need of our souls 
for freedom; the relatedness between 
our vaguest longings... and _pri- 
vate lives... and ou rsociety and 
our world.” (C.P.) 


ELIOT, T. S. 

Freedman, Morris, “The Meaning of 
T. S. Eliot’s Jew,” The South At- 
lantic Quarterly, 55:198-206, April. 
1956. 

In Eliot’s poetry, where all Jews or 

characters with “Jewish” names are 

lecherous and bestial, the Jew stands 
for the dark, for the merely instinctive 
forces of animal emotion. Eliot’s an- 
tisexuality and anti-Semitism, not real- 
ly to be separated from each other, 
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are part of his distaste for humanity 
in the mass. (W.B.B.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Hafley, James, “Faulkner’s ‘Fable’: 
Dream and Transfiguration,” Ac- 
cent, 16:1-14, Winter, 1956. 
“In A Fable, it is not primarily the 
American Dream with which Faulkner 
is concerned—though he focuses upon 
it directly in the story of the horse 
thief—but rather what might be called 
the Western European Dream: the 
dream of a democratic society which 
began with the French Revolution 
and that has developed to the night- 
mare of World War I... .” (L.L.) 


FICTION 
Cook, Reginald, “What Are We Doing 
to Our Heroes?” Saturday Review, 
39:9-10, 29-30, April 21, 1956. 
“Heroes are made by history, but 
stories are made by bards and medicine- 
men.” The novelist of today chooses 
for his purposes a “hero” who is com- 
mon or remarkable, beaten or trium- 
phant, cocksure or confused—“who at 
least partly embodies the striving, 
hopeful honest aspects of humanness.” 
This is the age of the unheroic hero 
or the era of the anti-hero. (C.P.) 


Leal, Luis, ““The Mexican Short Story,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 12:24-34, Spring, 
1956. 

The Mexican short story, appearing 

only after Independence, was influ- 

enced first by European Romanticism 
and then by late 19th century French 
fiction. But it has since become inde- 
pendent. “At the present moment, 
the short-story writers, of Mexico con- 
tinue to be divided into two main 
groups: the neo-realists and the writers 
of fantastic stories.” (A.A.S.) 


Mallo, Jerénimo, ‘“Caracterizacién y 
valor del ‘Tremendismo’ en la no- 
vella espatiola contemporanea,” His- 


pania, 39:49-55, March, 1956. 


Tremendismo, a post-war movement 
in Spanish Literature, is “the result 
of the application of realistic tech- 
nique in the novel in order to reflect 
the restlessness, the suffering, the frus- 
tration and the anguish of our time.” 
(M.M.) 


Swinnerton, Frank, “The Eclipse of 
the Novel,” Saturday Review, 39:13- 
14, 42-45, March 24, 1956. 

The only form of the novel not now 

worn out is the poetic tragedy such as 

Meredith and Hardy wrote. To be on 

the great plane, however, this type 

of novel must be written for us all by 
writers of “creative poetic imagina- 
tion who write as they do because the 
world has been newly born in their 
genius.” (C.P.) 


Welty, Eudora, “Place in Fiction,” 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, 55: 
57-72, January, 1956. 

Establishing a “real” world of appear- 

ance is the first responsibility of the 

writer to his art. Always having dealt 
with human experience, fiction de- 
pends for its life on place: place makes 
characters real and the world of ap- 
pearance seem actuality. To good 
writing sense of place is as essential 
as a logical mind. (W.B.B.) 


FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD 
Behrens, Ralph, “John Gould Fletcher 
and Rimbaud’s ‘Alchimie du 
Verbe,’” Comparative Literature, 
8:46-62, Winter, 1956. 
Fletcher’s admission to indebtedness 
to Baudelaire, Mallarme, Verlaine, 
Rinybaud, and Verhaeren makes it 
difficult to ascertain any exact “influ- 
ences.” But Rimbaud’s “‘alchimie du 
verbe’” seems to show most clearly 
the influence of “the French poet up- 
on the American.” Although Fletch- 
er’s poetry lacks Rimbaud’s “vitality 
of genius,” his “craftsmanship . . . 
still delights the readers.” (G.M.P.) 
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FRENCH TRENDS 

Carduner, Jean, “L’Annee litteraire 
1954-55 en France,’ The French Re- 
view, 29:209-18, January, 1956. 

Literature is like wine: in varies in 

quality from year to year. This was 

an average year. 


Loy, J. Robert, “Things in Recent 
French Literature,’ PMLA, 71:27- 
41, March, 1956. 

“In the beginning was the Thing, and 

the Word was in Things, and the 

Word was with Man” is, in effect, the 

motto of a group of French writers, 

active since about 1930, who are pre- 
occupied with the inanimate object 

as literary subject. (B.K.) 


FROST, ROBERT 

Cook, Reginald L., “Frost on Frost: 
The Making of Poems,” American 
Literature, 28:62-72, March, 1956. 

Frost personally attests to the impor- 

tance of his mental resiliency and his 

sensitivity to the impact of experience 

in the making of his poems. (E.L.) 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN 
Wilson, Angus, “Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga,” New Statesman and Nation, 
51:187, March 3, 1956. 
The Saga’s “most striking defect .. . 
is its complete failure in conflict.” 
Galsworthy habitually pulled his 
punches at the Forsytes. Without 
values, with a cold heart under his 
sentimentalism, Galsworthy is “the 
half-conscious poet of property. . . .” 
His novels present “a dead cosy world 
through which an icy wind whistles. 
--- (GLB) 


GARCIA LORCA, FEDERICO 

Correa, Gustavo, “El Simbolismo relig- 
oso en la poesia de Federico Garcia 
Lorca,” Hispania, 39:41-8, March, 
1956. 

The early poetry of Garcia Lorca con- 

tains the traditional catholic symbols. 

In later works this symbolism no 


longer has the character of an indi- 
vidual sign with support of a cultural 
tradition, but has connected itself in- 
to a formal symbolism that coincides 
with the structure of the work of art. 
(M.M.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Halliday, E. M., “Hemingway’s Am- 
biguity: Symbolism and _ Irony,” 
American Literature, 28:1-22, March, 
1956. 

The complex reality that Hemingway 

seeks to interpret is often presented in 

terms of a balance between analogy 

(symbolism) and contradiction (irony) . 

In this context, then, Carlos Baker's 

analysis of A Farewell to Arms is ques- 

tionable. (E.L.) 


Russell, H. K., “The Catharsis in 4 
Farewell to Arms,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 1:25-30, August, 1955. 

The protagonist’s tragic flaw is his 

challenge to the world order symbo!l- 

ized by the retreat and battle police 
at Caporetto. We feel pity and fear 
for him in his “sacrificial” role, plus 
fear for ourselves lest his challenge 
break the world order, leaving only its 
alternative—chaos—and a meaningless 
world. (J.L.B.) 


HESSE, HERMAN 
Peppard, Murray B., “Herman Hesse’s 
Ladder of Learning,” University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quavr- 
terly, 3:13-20, First Quarter, 1956. 
All of Hesse’s stories emphasize the 
necessity of each individual’s learning 
by trial and error; his novels and let- 
ters show that he thought traditional 
culture a solace and consolation in the 
ascent of the ladder of knowledge, but 
nothing more. (W.G.F.) 


HOUSMAN, A. E. 

Haber, Thom Burnes, “New Housman 
Lucretiana,” Classical Journal, 51: 
386-90, May, 1956. 

“Fifteen hitherto unpublished correc- 
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tions proposed by “A.E.H.” to all pas- 
sages in Books V and VI” of Lucre- 
tius’ De rerum natura are listed with 
notes. (M.J.O.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
Church, Margaret, “Aldous Huxley's 
Attitude Toward Duration,” College 
English, 17:388-391, April, 1956. 
Huxley’s rejection of the Bergsonian 
concept of the reality of duration re- 
veals his preference for philosophic ex- 
tremes. He early proclaimed the neces 
sity for keeping past and present sepa- 
rate, so that object and event are seen 
as ultimate realities; he later turned 
to a mysticism which gives object and 
event no reality. His reliance on an 
absolute concept of time “materially 
affected the style, structure, and con- 
tent of his work.” (D.B.D.) 


JAMES, HENRY 
Cargill, Oscar, “The Princess Casamas- 
sima: A_ Critical Reappraisal,” 
PMLA, 17:97-117, March, 1956. 
The Princess Casamassima is James’ 
most derivative book: but its idea and 
structure were borrowed from Tur- 
genev's Virgin Soil. “Its total enrich- 
ment, both in scene and character, 
came from James’ observation and 
memory.” (B.K.) 


Durr, Robert A., “The Night Journey 
in The Ambassadors,” Philological 
Quarterly, 35:24-38, January, 1956. 

Strether’s adventure is comparable to 
the ancient rites de passage and to the 
myths embodying the rhythm of death 
and rebirth. Seeking new life, he sub- 
mits to self-sacrifice, “crucifixion,” and 
although he fails in his final crisis, he 
does recognize and expand—if he does 
not wholly transcend—his limits. 

(R.A.K.) 


Kimball, Jean, “The Abyss and the 
Wings of the Dove: The Image as a 
Revelation,” Nineteenth - Century 
Fiction, 10:281-300, March, 1956. 





The action analyzed from her point of 
view, Milly Theale is restored as a 
protagonist with “ ‘the sense of having 
lived’” and of living “beyond death.” 
The dove, symbol of final solution 
from the abyss of “practical problems 
of life,” is both a disguise and a strug- 
gle to rise above annihilation. Milly’s 
life is justified by her “inward devel- 
opment of her self.” (G.M.P.) 


Traschen, I., “Henry James and the 
Art of Revision,” Philological Quar- 
terly, 25:39-47, January, 1956. 

In his revision of The American James 

enlarges on character and _ theme 

through use of recurrent images, fre- 
quently transformed into emphatic 
symbols suggestive of the poetic mode 
of his last period. The revisions re- 
flect his belief that reality was to be 
understood through form. (R.A.K.) 


Traschen, Isadore, “James’s Revisions 
of the Love Affair in The Ameri- 
can,” New England Quarterly, 29: 
43-62, March, 1956. 

James’s revisions give the love affair 

in The American “greater realism and 

intimacy” and reveal the author as 
one who, in later life, “was more deep- 
ly aware of the sexual aspects of love.” 

(W.T.S.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Hayman, David, “Joyce et Mallarmé,’ 
La Revue des Lettres Modernes, 3: 
97-128, January, 1956. 
Joyce was intrduced to Mallarmé’s 
ideas by Arthur Symons, Huysmans, 
and by the Irish Symbolists. Follow- 
ing Mallarmé, Joyce developed a 
“stylistique de la suggestion.” An anal- 
ysis of his work shows that Joyce prog- 
ressed toward strict economy of lan- 
guage, subtlety, and nuance, culmin- 
ating in Finnegan’s Wake, which is 
nothing but nuances. (C.D.S.) 


Hayman, David, “La Stylistique de la 
Suggestion,” La Revue des Lettres 
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Modernes, 3:129-206, February, 1956. 
Three basic parts of Joyce’s aesthetic 
are drawn from Mallarmé: (1) Imi- 
tating drama, Joyce disappears into 
his characters. (2) He seeks to express 
the unconscious, drawing from it uni- 
versal human instincts and emotions. 
(3) His style emphasizes suggestion 
rather than direct statement. In Fin- 
negan’s Wake Joyce also adapted a 
form of resembling Mallarmé’s Un 
Coup de Dés. (C.DS.) 


Litz, Walton, “Early Vestiges of 
Joyce’s Ulysses,’ PMLA, 71:51-60, 
March, 1956. 

In a sense, Joyce wrote only one book: 

“The unity of Joyce’s accomplishment 

is nowhere more evident than in the 

evolution of the texts of his major 
works.” Five manuscript sheets, never 
discussed before, evident the complex 
relationship that links Stephen Hero 
and the Portrait with Ulysses. (B.K.) 


LAWRENCE, T. E. 

Kraus, Fritz, “T. E. Lawrence—Leg- 
ende und Wirklichkeit,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, 279-85, March, 1956. 

In keeping with E. G. Winkler’s argu- 

ment that Lawrence’s Arabian adven- 

ture was as much a flight from himself 
as a deliberate heroic action, and with 

Richard Aldington’s somewhat preju- 

diced charge that egotistical self-drama- 

tization formed the basis of the Law- 
rence myth—Lawrence, still one of 
the most dynamic figures of the cen- 
tury, represents an interesting example 
of the growing psychological “‘pueril- 
ism” that threatens modern society. 
(T.C.L.) 


Malraux, André, “Lawrence and the 
Demon of the Absolute,” Hudson 
Review, 8:519-32, Winter, 1956. 

Lawrence’s_ bitter disappointment in 

the proofs of The Seven Pillars of 

Wisdom is symptomatic of his “taste 

for self-humiliation . . . horror of re- 


spectability . . . charity of fear . 

sense of guilt [and] evil, and of the 
nothingness of almost everything that 
men cling to; a need for the absolute, 
an instinctive taste for asceticism.” 


(J-L-B.) 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 
Kenner, Hugh, “The Devil and Mr. 
Lewis,” Shenandoah, 8:15-30, Au- 
tumn, 1955. 
What Lewis has to say in The Human 
Age, a work in which he challenges 
comparison with Swift and Milton, is 
first that mankind must, as a work- 
ing hypothesis, be considered as a mass 
of hopeless brutes, preserved by a very 
few men of intelligence, and second 
that this hypothesis, though wrong, 
must be replaced by anything less 
austere or more self-flattering, but 
modified by a context of inexplicable 
grandeur. (W.G.F.) 


MANN, THOMAS 
Lesser, J., “Thomas Mann,” Contem- 
porary Review, No. 1083:169-172, 
March, 1956. 
Mann kept within the German literary 
tradition by writing in the lyrical-met- 
aphysical manner, but he was an in- 
novator in novel structure. His great 
novels are “musical,” not only because 
of the language, but because their 
structure resembles complex musical 
forms, using particularly the Wagner- 
ian leitmotif, and in Doctor Faustus 
the strenger Satz. (F.L.) 


Lowe-Porter, H. T., “Translating 
Thomas Mann,” Symposium, 9:260- 
72, Fall, 1955. 

This was a task accepted reluctantly 

with many qualms, dropped, then re- 

sumed, and completed in triumph. 

The technical aspects, and some of 

the personal ones, of this author-trans- 

lator relationship extending over near- 
ly fifty years Mrs. Porter discusses with 

frankness, modesty, and charm. (J.L.B.) 
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Yourcenar, Marguerite, “Humanism in 
Thomas Mann,” Partisan Review, 
23:153-70, Spring, 1956. 

Mann’s broad humanism rests on “a 

philosophy and way of life founded 

upon human values.” A traditionalist 
in using the past’s riches, he is revolu- 
tionary in “constantly reinterpreting 
human thought and conduct.” All 
knowledge is his province. He sees us 
with respect to life and death, the 
temporary and the eternal. (J.L.B.) 


MILLER, ARTHUR 
Siegel, Paul N., “Willy Loman and 
King Lear,” College English, 17:341- 
345, March, 1956. 
Although Death of a Salesman and 
King Lear are of course of widely dif- 
ferent orders of merit, the contem- 
porary play achieves tragedy of the 
same kind as the Shakespeare play. 
Both plays have as their theme “Know 
thyself,” and Lear’s abasement and 
self-recognition are  paralleded in 
Willy’s degredation and final insistence 


on his dignity as a human being. 
(D.B.D.) 


MIRO, GABRIEL 
Parr, Marcus, “El Concepto Modern- 
ista de la palabra de Gabried Miro,” 
Hispania, 39:68-71, March, 1956. 
Miro carries the message of modernism 
to its culmination in prose by recre- 
ating the Spanish language and bring- 
ing to it a new lexicon. He uses meta- 
phors and juxtaposes images capable 
of creating more than themselves in a 
way which brings to light the pristine 
qualities of the world. (M.M.) 


MISTRAL, GABRIELA 

Feuerlicht, Ignace, “Gabriela Mistral’s 
Cradlesong ‘Meciendo’,” Modern 
Language Journal, 40:150-151, 
March, 1956. 

Analysis justified by the unusual pop- 

ularity of this cradlesong discloses that 


thoughts, feelings, images, words, 
structure, and sounds form an indis- 
soluble unity, which in itself symbol- 
izes contented unity of or with the uni- 
verse, as well as perfect love and moth- 
erhood. (W.G.F.) 


POETRY 
Donoghue, Denis, “Poetry and the New 
Conservatism,” The London Maga- 
zine, 3:54-63, April, 1956. 
The New Conservatives (especially 
Peter Viereck) demand a poetry of 
clarity, ethical indignation, and moral 
fervour rather frightening in its im- 
plication. Poetry of value reveals the 
strains and scars of its creation; it 
speaks quietly because it allows for the 
possibility of error in the views it 
proclaims. (D.B.D.) 


POWYS, JOHN COWPER 
Brooke, Jocelyn, “On Re-reading A 
Glastonbury Romance,” The Lon- 
don Magazine, 3:44-51, April, 1956. 
Long-winded, wasteful of his dramatic 
effects, and heavily indebted to nu- 
merous writers, John Cowper Powys 
nevertheless achieved in A _ Glaston- 
bury Romance the full flowering of 
his genius for inspired nonsense, imag- 
inative intensity, and skillful carica- 
ture. The novel may be fairly de- 
scribed as a masterpiece, “the great 
English epic of sensuality and cerebral 
perversion.” (D.B.D.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 

Ashmore, Jerome, “Santayana’s Mis- 
trust of Fine Art,” Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 16:339-47, 
March, 1956. 

The paradox of Santayana, an artist, 

mistrusting fine art, is resolved by dis- 

covery that his sharp separation of 

fine art and rational art makes his in- 

sistence on the insignificance of fine 

art necessary to the consistency of his 

entire philosophy. (M.J.O.) 
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Yvor Winters, Collected Poems, $3.50 
Janet Lewis, Poems 1924-1944, $2.50 
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(Sitwell, Barker, Swingler, Denwood, Snaith, 
Cooke, Lindsay, Carpenter, Beeching, Cameron) 


J. V. Cunningham, The Helsmsman and The Quest of the Opal, 
very limited edition, $7.50 


J. V- Cunningham, The Judge Is Fury, $2.00 


Lincoln Fitzell, Selected Poems, $2.75 


Elizabeth Daryush, Selected Poems, $2.50 
Donald F. Drummond, The Battlement, $2.50 
Pauline Hanson, The Forever Young and Other Poems, $2.50 

James Hearst, Man and His Field: Selected Poems, $2.50 
Thomas McGrath, Figures from a Double World, $2.75 

Thomas McGrath, To Walk a Crooked Mile, $2.00 

Samuel French Morse, The Scattered Causes, $2.50 

Ann Stanford, The White Bird, $2.50 


Constance Carrier, The Middle Voice 
(Lamont Selection for 1954) , $2.00 
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